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Survey of the World 


Delegates to the Pan- 
American Commercial 
Congress heard Presi- 
dent Taft and Speaker-elect Champ Clark 
announce, on Monday, that they favor 
reciprocity, not with Canada alone, but 
with South and Central America. In- 
formal discussion of the terms of a Mex- 
ican agreement has already been entered 
upon by members of the State Depart- 
ment and the Mexican Ambassador. Mr. 
Clark declared: “I am in favor of reci- 
procity with all the nations.” “So am I,” 
said the President, and proceeded to dis- 
cuss concrete cases. The. President 
has hinted to Senators that the reciproc- 
ity agreement with Canada must come to 
a vote, or there will be an extra session. 
The House Committee on Ways and 
Means has favorably reported it and 
passage by the House was expected 
to take place February 14. Previously 
the Democratic members voted to ratify 
the agreement. In the Senate, Mr. Bev- 
eridge fired the first gun in the fight, de- 
claring for the Administration measure ; 
welcoming the compact as the first con- 
crete evidence of the establishment of re- 
lations such as he thought we should 
maintain with a people so near to us geo- 
graphically, in kinship and in interests. 
The details of the agreement he regarded 
as Of small significance in comparison 
with. the principle involved. “Progress- 
ive” Senators may follow, reluctantly, 
Mr. Beveridge’s lead. President Taft, 
addressing a joint assembly of the Illinois 
Legislature, February 11, declared that 
the very principle of protection was 
menaced by those who persistently op- 
pose reduction aimed to reduce the cost 
of the food supply. He also spoke of the 
benefit to American millers that must fol- 
low the free movement of wheat. The 


The Reciprocity 
Pact 








President has made other speeches in fa- 
vor of reciprocity at various Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio towns. At Columbus he 
declared that reciprocity would benefit 
farmer and manufacturer alike, not for- 
getting the railways. He is optimistic in 
regard to the outlook for the agreement. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, in an 
open letter addressed to the legislative 
committee of the National Grange of 
Concord, N. H.,-defends the agreement 
against the charge that it opens our mar- 
kets for meats and grains to the Cana- 
dians, with nothing in return. “We get 
into the Canadian woods for timber prod- 
ucts,” says the Secretary, “ninety millions 
or more of us. Southern States 
have a new market for their cottonseed 
oils. Canada opens her doors to 
our fruits,” he added. At Ottawa, in- 
deed, a large delegation of Ontario and 
Quebec fruit growers and vegetable men 
has waited on the Government to protest 
against just this circumstance. The Sas- 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Association, 
on the other hand, representing 8,000 
Canadian farmers, has unanimously en- 
dorsed the agreement. In the Dominion 
Parliament Mr. Monk, leader of the Na- 
tionalist wing of the Opposition, moved 
for a delay in order to permit members 
to confer with their constituents. The 
proposition was overwhelmingly lost. 
The long historical address by Mr. Bor- 
den, leader of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion, which tended to show that the pres- 
ent agreement negatives Canadian efforts 
to build up trade east and west lines in- 
stead of north and south lines, failed to 
made a deep impression. The Government 
has denied that the agreement would 
adversely affect “imperial preference” 
and British trade. “The range of manu- 
factures affected is comparatively small,” 
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says Mr. Fielding, Minister of Finance; 
“and in most cases the reductions are 
small.” Mr. Fielding also cabled to the 
Canadian High Commissioner in London 
a statement that the reciprocity agree- 
ment has been misconstrued by Unionist 
press and politicians. 


x 


The Sixty-third Congress 
will have 433 members—an 
increase of 42. The Crum- 
packer bill, providing for reapportion- 
ment on this basis, was passed by the 
House, among scenes of disorder, Feb- 
ruary 9. “It will be easier to maintain 
order if we increase the size of the 
House,” remarked Mr. Olmsted (Pa.), 
with obvious sarcasm. Previously, a 
substitute bill offered by Mr. Campbell 
(Kan.), proposing to maintain the mem- 
bership at its present total, was voted 
down, 131 to 171. Democratic members 
opposed the Campbell bill, and so did 
many “regular” Republicans, who disre- 
garded the caucus action reported in the 
“Survey” of February 9. The Senate 
has passed the army appropriation bill 
($93,678,582), involving the creation of 
a corps of army dentists, and has con- 
curred in the House amendments to Sen- 
ator Cullom’s bill providing for the erec- 
tion in Washington of an appropriate 
monument, costing $2,000,000, in mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln. The bill now 
requires only the President’s signature to 
make it a law. The House has passed 
the Lowden bill, providing for the pur- 
chase of buildings for American embas- 
sies and legations abroad, a measure sure 
to go thru the Senate. Representatives 
Lowden and Longworth earnestly advo- 
cated the measure; to carry out whose 
provisions $5,000,000 will eventually be 
required. The Panama Pacific Expo- 
sition of 1915 will surely be held in San 
Francisco, for, following the example of 
the House, the United States Senate has 
voted in favor of the California city. 
The resolution now goes to the Presi- 
dent. 


Other Votes 
by Congress 
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Mr. Borah has served no- 
tice that he will keep the 
constitutional amendment 
for the direct election of Senators be- 
fore the Senate from now on. Three 


The Election 
of Senators 
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important speeches were made on this 
subject last week. Mr. Root (N. Y.) 
opposes the joint resolution on the 
ground that it weakens the State legis- 
latures at the moment when they most 
need strengthening. “I fear,” he said, 
“the breaking down of the Federal Govern- 
ment, thru the accumulation of demands upon 
it, and the failure of State Governments to do 
their part. . . . The policy of a century is 
against such a change.” 

Senator Root added that few of the 
amendments actually made to the Con- 
stitution had worked out as had been 
anticipated. Mr. Lodge’s opposition to 
the measure is based on the allegation 
that its passage would mean having two 
Houses of Representatives and no Sen- 
ate, and would be, not a progressive, but 
a retrograde step. Mr. Bristow (Kan- 
sas), in reply, asked how the Massa- 
chusetts Senator could hold such a po- 
sition when 

“there are, in a number of States, deadlocks in 
pending Senatorial elections, caused solely by 
the dogged and persistent determination of 


certain powerful interests to control the elec- 
tion of Senators from those States?” 


He added: 


“Unless a change is made, not only in the 
method of electing Senators, but also in the 
manner of selecting delegates to the national 
conventions, the rising tide of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction . . . will rapidly increase.” 

“T am not afraid of the mob,” con- 
tinued the Kansas Senator. As for pres- 
ent conditions: 

“The Illinois election . . . is but a sample of 
the legislative debauchery that has occurred 
in recent years in numerous Senatorial elec- 
tions. During the last forty years the Senate 
has had under consideration fifteen cases where 
corruption was charged.in the election of Sen- 
ators, while during the preceding eighty-four 


years of our history there had been but one 


such case. This plainly demonstrates that the 


system adopted by the framers of the Consti- 
tution worked well till radical changes occurred 
in our industrial and commercial life, but that 
under present conditions it is breaking down” 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Bristow’s senatorial 
colleague, takes issue with this view. 
The Delaware House unanimously 
voted, February 8, a resolution urging 
Congress to amend the Constitution so 
that United States Senators may be 
elected by direct vote. The resolution 
is expected to pass the State Senate also. 
The Iowa House defeated, on the same 
day, a bill for a special primary election 
to select a successor to the late Senator 
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Dolliver. 


Balloting for Senators from 
Iowa, Colorado, Montana, and New 
York continues to be indecisive. 


& 

The Illinois ai Bailey, = Lorimer’s 
Suondein emocratic champion, re- 
cently criticised on the 

floor of the Senate the electoral record 
of Senator Cullom, senior Senator from 
Illinois. Mr. Cullom replied, February 
8, both to the attacks upon himself and 
the slurs cast by various speakers upon 
the “fair name” of Illinois. Mr. Cullom 
was first elected to the Senate in 1882. 
He declines to commit himself in regard 
to the case of his colleague. Senator 
Jones (Washington), regarded as a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Lorimer, has declared 
against accepting the committee white- 
wash, while holding that the Illinois boss 
was not directly implicated in the bribery 
of members of the Legislature. Sena- 
tor Fletcher (Florida), a signer of the 
majority report in this case, has defended 
the conclusions of that report in a care- 
fully prepared address. Senator Bur- 
ton (Ohio) is persuaded that Mr. Lori- 
mer should be excluded. In a speech in 
the chamber he said that seven of the 108 
votes cast for him were corrupt; and I1o1 
votes would not be sufficient to elect. 
Furthermore, the probability was that a 
larger number of corrupt votes was cast 
than is now conceded. From no stand- 
point, he concluded, was Mr. Lorimer 
entitled to his seat. Senator Bailey 
renewed his defense of his colleague, 
Lorimer, February 13. He charged 
Senators Root, Cummins and Borah of 
misquoting the testimony in the case, and 
characterized Mr. Lorimer’s first “de- 
famers” as “hounds of hell.” There was 
a large and interested gallery, but the 
Texas Senator’s speech will have no 
practical effect whatever upon the con- 
troversy. One great difficulty in the 
election fraud cases of Vermilion Coun- 
ty, Ill., is that Danville is rent by fac- 
tions. The so-called “Federal crowd” 
(the Speaker’s friends), the other Re- 
publican group, called “the Young 
Turks,” and the three or four Demo- 
cratic factions, make the prosecutor’s 
task a difficult one. However, the Grand 
Jury returned 216 true bills February to, 

















and requested that Speaker Cannon come__tiona 
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The indictments are based on perjury 
and subornation of perjury. They in- 
clude bills against Frank W. Jones, Citv 
Attorney, and Hardy H. Whitlock, form- 
er County Treasurer. The latter is 
charged with embezzlement and malfeas- 
ance, and has been placed under arrest 
at his residence in Detroit, Mich. 
& 

Madrid newspapers have 
been led to believe that 
the board of engineérs 
superintending the raising of the wreck 
of the “Maine” has made a report to the 
effect that the explosion was of internal 
origin. They urge their Government to 
have this “exoneration of Spain” trans- 
lated into all the languages of Europe, 
and to circulate 2,000,000 copies of it. 
Of course, no such report has been 
made. The chief of the board says that 
evidence as to the origin of the explo- 
sion cannot be obtained before the end 
of the present year. Owing to exhaus- 
tion of the appropriation, work at the 
wreck has now been temporarily inter- 
rupted. Cuba’s new Territorial Bank, 
for the promotion of agriculture by 
means of loans on easy terms to plant- 
ers, has been opened for business. 
A considerable increase of the number 
of Filipinos taking civil service examina- 
tions in English was reported for last 
year. Exclusive of the non-educational 
examinations for skilled laborers, the in- 
crease was 861, or 24 per cent. The 
bill providing for the punishment of 
spies, which was suggested by the at- 
tempted purchase of plans of the de- 
fences of Manila Bay, has been past by 
the House, at Washington. The 
transfer of the naval repair plant from 
Cavité to Olongapo indicates, it is said, 
a final decision by the Navy Department 
in favor of Olongapo as the main naval 
base in that part of the world. Such ac- 
tion has been opposed by the War De- 
partment for several reasons, one being 
that the land defense of Olongapo 
would be extremely difficult. 


cal 


President Simon, of 
Haiti, has been sup- 
pressing a_ revolu- 
movement by severe measures. 


Cuba and the 
Philippines 














Suppressing a 
Revolution in Haiti 


from Washington to go on the stand. The insurgents began their work by tak- 
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ing possession of two or three towns in 
the northern part of thé republic. They 
were followers of General Le Conte, 
who, as Minister of the Interior under 
Simon’s predecessor, was responsible for 
the summary execution of ten prominent 
residents of Port au Prince, two years 
ago. President Simon at once took the 
field, accompanying his troops to the 
northern towns. One after another, in- 
surgent generals fell into his hands, were 
quickly tried by drumhead court martial, 
and promptly put to death. The first to 
be removed was General Montreuil 
Guillaume, who was captured as he was 
planning an attack upon Cape Haytien. 
This was on the 5th. Three days later, 
General Millionard, General Apollon and 
five more whose names are not given, 
were executed. Millionard had been a 
leader of much influence. On the 11th, 
General Chapuset, who had captured the 
town of Quanaminth, and General Codio, 
commander at Fort Liberté, met a simi- 
lar fate. Then the bishop of the north- 
ern district protested against this kind of 
warfare, and Simon said it should be 
discontinued. At about the same time 
he was advised by our Government that 
such measures were not acceptable to the 
civilized world, and was urged to pre- 
vent the execution (during his absence 
from the capital) of the revolutionists or 
suspects in prison at Port au Prince. On 
the 11th, an official proclamation de- 
clared that the revolution was ended. 
All the foreign consulates were crowded 
with refugees. Le Conte had found 
shelter in the German consulate at Cape 
Haytien. Three French cruisers had 
come to Haytian waters from Marti- 
nique. 


J 


After Colonel Rabago 
had fought his way 
into Juarez and rein- 
forced the small garrison there, Orozco, 
the rebel leader, refrained from attack- 
ing the city. It was said that he had 
quarreled with another commander, who 
had a smaller force about thirty miles 
eastward. There were skirmishes in the 
vicinity of Juarez, whenever Rabago 
went out with a few of his troopers, and 
the proceedings were watched with much 
interest by many Americans on the other 


The Insurrection 
in Mexico 
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bank of the Rio Grande. American re- 
porters went over and _ interviewed 
Orozco, and some of them journeyed 
many miles south of Jaurez in automo- 
biles. General Navarro, with 700 sea- 
soned Government soldiers, was slowly 
and cautiously making his way north- 
ward to Juarez, building railway bridges 
and repairing railroad track as he moved 
along. At the beginning of the present 
week he was 45 miles from the city, and 
Orozco had not attempted to restrain 
him. In Sonora a force of insurgents 
was beaten, on the 6th, and twenty-four 
of them were killed. Two days later, in 
Picachio Cafion, 50 miles southeast of 
San Diego, the insurgents were defeated 
with a loss of fifteen. On the other hand 
General Luque, attacking in two succes- 
sive days the insurgents intrenched at 
Mulata (near Presidio, Tex.), was re- 
pulsed and lost twenty men. The insur- 
gents were commanded by Francis S. 
McCombs, an American, of Seattle, a 
soldier of fortune who was in the Nica- 
raguan revolution. Bullets whistled over 
the heads of American cavalrymen on 
the other side of the river. On the 11th, 
Mexicali, in Lower California, was 
again taken by Bertholdt, the Los An- 
geles Socialist. Governor Vega (of that 
province) published a statement, saying 
there was no rebellion, but a disturbance 
due to Americans, “their newspapers and 
their Socialists.” In Guadalajara, Gov- 
ernor-elect Gallardo (of the State of 
Jalisco) was reported to have said in a 
public address that the insurrection was 
supported by the United States, which 
was trying to do what it had done in 
Cuba. When complaint was addressed 
to the Mexican Foreign Office, he denied 
that he had said anything of the kind. 
——On the 8th the Mexican Minister of 
War signed the following telegram: 
“The Mexican Government has never at- 
tached, nor does it now attach, any impor- 
tance whatever to the present seditious out- 
breaks, which are confined entirely to the State 
of Chihuahua. The military situation is fa- 


vorable to the Government in every sense of 
the word. Order will be restored within a 





very short time, in spite of the efforts of cer- 
tain organs of the press to create distrust.” 

Upon complaint of the Federal authori- 
ties, a warrant was issued on the 13th 
for the arrest of Francisco I. Madero, 
the “Provisional President,” who was 
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said to be in El Paso. This was done 
because letters from him, dated at El 
Paso on the 12th, had been found in the 
possession of Colonel Casillas, an insur- 
gent officer arrested for violation of the 
neutrality laws. In Honduras, Presi- 
dent Davila and Manuel Bonilla agreed, 
on the 8th, to an armistice. Some delay 
had been caused by Bonilla’s demand 
that he should be permitted to occupy 
Puerto Cortez. Davila finally yielded, 
and General Lee Christmas took posses- 
sion of the port. In the conferences, 
which will be held on the gunboat “Ta- 
coma,” our Government will be repre- 
sented by Thomas C. Dawson, Minister 
to Panama, who left Washington for 
Honduras on the 13th. No action upon 
the loan convention has been taken in our 
Senate. Guatemala, desiring to nego- 
tiate a loan of $30,000,000, is considering 
the offers of three New York syndicates. 
& 

Reports from Paraguay say 
that President Jara is about 
to close the session of Con- 
gress and proclaim a dictatorship, be- 
cause Congress has declined to make an 
inquiry concerning the public funds. 
Jara seized the Presidency in January 
last, forcing President Gondra to re- 
sign. Chili’s naval construction pro- 
gram was affected, last week, by a ru- 
mor, current in Santiago, that Peru had 
bought two of our battleships, the 
“Iowa” and the “Oregon.” This report 
followed the announcement of Peru’s 
purchase of two submarines and 55,000 
rifles. Our Government, it is officially 
declared at Washington, does not intend 
to sell either of the two battleships. 
Sefior Herrera, Colombia’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, says, in a signed cable- 
gram, that the report about a secession 
movement in the three great coast prov- 
inces “is entirely without foundation.” 
It is asserted by others, however, that 
the three Provinces, while they do not 
intend to secede, will demand a federal 
system, in order that they may have 
home rule instead of government by 
residents of the interior Provinces, sent 
to them from the capital. Our Gov- 
ernment is making an inquiry about 
cuador’s negotiations with a French 
syndicate for a large loan, 
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The new Parlia- 
ment was opened 
on February 6 
with the usual ceremony by King George 
and Queen Mary. The royal declaration 
was given in its revised form, the words 
offensive to Roman Catholics, alluding 
to the mass as idolatrous, having been 
eliminated, so it now reads: 

“I do solemnly and sincerely, in the pres- 

ence of God profess, testify and declare that I 
am a faithful Protestant, and I will, according 
to the true intent of the enactments which se- 
cure the Protestant succession to the throne 
of my realm, uphold and maintain the said 
enactments to the best of my powers according 
te law.” 
The King’s speech was brief and re- 
markably non-committal. Evidently 
Premier Asquith was unwilling to dis- 
close his plans until he was ready, for 
the only reference to proposed legisla- 
tion was the following: 

“Proposals will be submitted to you without 
delay for settling the relations between the two 
Houses of Parliament with the object of se 
curing the more effective working of the Con- 
stitution. Measures will be presented to you 
in pursuance of the intentions already declared 
for carrying out and extending the policy ini- 
tiated in previous Parliaments by securing per- 
manent provision for old age pensions for per- 
sons previously disqualified by receipt of poor 
relief and by providing for the insurance of the 
industrial population aganst sickness and in- 
validity and insurance against unemployment 
of those engaged in trades especially liable to 
it. Bills dealing with other measures of im- 
portance will be introduced and proceeded 
with as time and opportunity allow.” 

No mention was made of Canadian reci- 
procity, but it became at once evident 
that the question would become the lead- 
ing one of the session. It was raised by 
Mr. Balfour in the first speech of the 
Opposition in the discussion of the 
Speech from the Throne. He said that 
it would mean disaster to the British 
Empire if the proposed agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
were carried out. Mr. Asquith in reply 
said that he heartily wished that Mr. 
Balfour had not referred to the reciproc- 
ity agreement. It would not be wise for 
Parliament to criticise a matter which 
was to be carried out by Canada and the 
United States on their own responsi- 
bility. He would say, however, that it 
was as certain as the rising sun that 
sooner or later the United States would 
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have been bound to level the tariff wall 
separating them from Canada. At the 
next session Austen Chamberlain moved 
a resolution expressing regret that the 
persistent refusal of the Government to 
modify the country’s fiscal system is im- 
periling the advantages at present de- 
rived by British commerce from the 
preference granted by the British domin- 
ions over the seas, has deferred closer 
commercial union of the empire, and de- 
prived the country of the most effective 
method of inducing foreign countries to 
grant fair treatment to British manu- 
factures. Mr. Chamberlain said that 
Great Britain was threatened with a 
great loss of trade. Premier Asquith, in 
his reply, asserted that the reciprocity 
agreement did not affect any article 
in which the United Kingdom was seri- 
ously concerned. The tariff reform pro- 
posals of the Unionists he characterized 
as one of the greatest and most disas- 
trous political impostures of modern 
times. Under such a system of prefer- 
ential duties as the Opposition proposed, 
the Canadian farmer would receive less 
for his corn and pay more for his agri- 
cultural machinery, which, under the 
agreement he was about to get cheaper 
from the United States. At the same 
time the British consumer would be com- 
pelled to pay more for the necessaries of 
life. Was that the way, he asked, to 
cement the empire? Even had the Brit- 
ish Government entered upon the sug- 
gested bargain, what was to prevent the 
90,000,000 people in the United States 
from toppling over the whole fabric by 
lowering their own tariff walls? It 
would take a long time, he thought, to 
kill the protective movement in this coun- 
try, but he believed that the obsequies of 
imperial preference were now being cele- 
brated. When the Chamberlain resolu- 
tion was put to a vote the Government 
was sustained by 324 to 222. This is a 
very favorable showing for the first test 
vote of the new Parliament. The Irish 
Nationalists, who have hitherto abstained 
from voting on fiscal questions, went 
solidly for the Government, as did also 
the Labor members. The English 
press is largely occupied with the reci- 
procity question. The Liberals are in- 
clined to regard it with favor as a step 
in the direction of free trade. The tariff 
reformers of the Unionist party see in it 


\ 


a blow at the integrity of the empire 
comparable to the Napoleonic campaign 
or the German peril. According to them, 
the agreement would raise the cost of 
living in England while lowering it in 
the United States, and would open the 
Canadian markets to American manu- 
factures while shutting out the British. 
But neither Liberals nor Unionists see 
what they can do about it. 


& 


The bills for the 
establishment of a 
new form of gov- 
ernment for the annexed provinces are 
still in the Reichstag and not meeting 
with a very favorable reception from any 
party. Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg refuses to be drawn into discussions 
of abstract theories on government and 
advocates his plan simply on the ground 
that it is the best thing that can be done 
under the circumstances, following the 
direction marked out by Bismarck. In 
reply to the criticism that he had pro- 
posed for Alsace-Lorraine a more lib- 
eral franchise than he was willing to 
grant to Prussia, he declared that Prus- 
sia occupied a peculiar situation in the 
Empire and must make its franchise ac- 
cording to its own needs: 

“Tf Prussia, in accordance with Radical wish- 
es, equipped herself with a franchise which 
gave the masses control over Parliament, and 
so control over the Government, if the Prus- 
sian Ministry, and with the Prussian Ministry 
the Imperial Chancellor and his representatives, 
were to change with the temper of Parlia- 
ment, or, at any rate, with every turnover at 
the elections, if the presiding power and the 
direction of Imperial policy—for the direction 
of Imperial policy goes with the use of Prus- 
sia’s votes in the Federal Council—were to be 
deflected now this way, now that way, accord- 
ing to the dictation of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, why, gentlemen, that would be equiva- 
lent to the disorganization of our Empire!” 


The proposed constitution is an in- 
genious combination of checks and bal- 
ances. There are two chambers. The 
senate or upper chamber has a class 
representation. Half of its thirty-six 
members are appointed by the Emperor 
on recommendation of the Federal Coun- 
cil. The other eighteen are ex-officio 
members, consisting of the heads of the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish com- 
munities, three representatives each of 
the agricultural organizations, the cham- 
bers of commerce and the proposed new 
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labor chambers, a representative of the 
University of Strassburg and several 
members of the local government. The 
second chamber consists of sixty depu- 
ties elected by universal and direct suf- 
frage with secret ballot, the franchise 
being extended to all subjects of the Em- 
pire over twenty-five years of age, pro- 
vided that they have resided in their 
commune or constituency over three 
years, or hold land on which they have 
resided for one year, or pursue a per- 
manent trade or agriculture on their own 
account, or hold public office, or are en- 
gaged in legal practice or in ecclesiasti- 
cal or scholastic service. Two votes are 
allowed to electors over thirty-five and 
three votes to electors over forty-five 
years of age. The Governor is appointed 
by the German Emperor. This meas- 
ure was subject to attack from both sides 
of the Reichstag. The Conservatives ob- 
jected to the democratic constitution of 
the lower chamber and the Radicals to 
the form of the upper chamber. The peo- 
ple of Alsace-Lorraine are disappointed 
that the Reichsland is not made one of 
the Federal States, with a representation 
in the Imperial Government. They do 
not regard the proposed constitution as 
an improvement, but rather as a step 
backward from the existing government. 
It would be, they say, a regime of Prus- 
sianization instead of Germanization. 
The disaffection in the provinces has 
caused a revival of French patriotism. 


5 


With thousands dy- 
ing of the bubonic 
plague in the north 
and hundreds of thousands starving in 
the south, and the capital in a political 
turmoil, China is in a pitiable condition, 
and little can be done to relieve it. To 
carry a million people thru the next five 
months until a new harvest can be reaped 
is an impossible task even for the Red 
Cross Society, and as for the plague 
science is powerless to stop it and can 
check its spread only under favorable cir- 
cumstances. No cure for it has yet been 
discovered. The serum treatment is in- 
effective against the unusually malignant 
form prevalent in Manchuria, where al- 
most all cases prove fatal within a short 
time. The disease is conveyed mostly 
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from rats to human beings by means of 
fleas, but domestic animals such as dogs 
and cats and wild animals like squirrels 
and gophers may harbor the germs and 
therefore the disease may remain latert 
in a locality without its existence being 
suspected. The present epidemic dates 
from 1894, when it appeared in the 
Province of Yunnan, China, and made its 
greatest ravages in India, where it 
caused some 6,000,000 deaths. In Har- 
bin during the past few weeks there have 
been 6,000 victims, of which a thousand 
lived in the Russian quarter. The Rus- 
sian physicians and nurses _ stationed 
there mostly deserted their posts on the 
outbreak of the plague and went back 
home. The insufficiency of the medical 
force and the impossibility of enforcing 
sanitary regulations in the Chinese 
quarter account for the spread of the 
disease. It is impossible to get enough 
men at Harbin to take care of the sick 
or to bury the dead, for the death rate 
among those engaged in this work is ap- 
palling. Stacks of bodies are burned 
daily outside the city. Outbreaks in 
other Manchurian towns are reported 
and the plague has invaded Siberia. At 
Blagovieshtchensk, just across the Amur 
from Manchuria, is reported to be in- 
fected, and Amur Territory, from Lake 
Baikal to the coast, is closely guarded, 
for if the disease should gain a foothold 
here it might easily spread by means of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad into Euro- 
pean Russia. The Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, who was on his way to the Far 
East, has changed his plans on account 
of the plague, and will return home. The 
Chinese Government had appropriated 
half a million dollars to the entertain- 
ment of the Crown Prince, but now this 
money will be used in fighting the 
plague. The floods in the Province of 
Kiang-su have destroyed the subsistence 
of a large part of the population, and it 
is reported that a million or more are in 
danger of starvation. In several of our 
States the Governors have issued proc- 
lamations calling for aid, and Congress 
authorized the use of the transport 
“Buford” to carry food and clothing to 
the sufferers. The ship will sail from 
Seattle February 25, laden with the sup- 
plies collected by the American Red 
Cross Society. 
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have always with us. It will not 

out or down. It is not only dis- 
turbing and distracting to the country at 
large, it is a constant menace to the par- 
ty in power and a dangerous temptation 
to the party out of power. It is the pet 
of politics, yet politicians as well as the 
public earnestly wish that it might be for- 
ever put wholly outside the political 
arena. It is a constant perplexity which 
both parties are now engaged in efforts 
to eradicate. 

In his recent message to Congress the 
President persists in urging a permanent 
tariff commission and advocates revision 
of the tariff by limited amendment to the 
schedules involved. To this suggestion 


[ts the poor, the tariff question we 


senators of both the progressive and con- 
servative wings of the Republican party 
have agreed, with the evident conviction 


that the country is dissatisfied with the 
present tariff bill and with the methods 
heretofore pursued by Congress in tariff 
revision. They realize that radical re- 
form is demanded which will secure just 
and unprejudiced action without the dis- 
turbing conditions now accompanying 
tariff revision. 

All seem to agree that the first step is 
to secure the services of a permanent, in- 
dependent tariff commission to investi- 
gate the facts relating to the tariff, and 
some system which will insure decisive 
action by Congress upon such facts. And 
it is quite probable that at this session of 
Congress such a permanent commis- 
sion of tariff experts will be provided 
for, with full power to investigate the 
facts. But whether they will be given 
the power of recommendation and the 
power of condemnation, under some rule 
fixt by Congress, remains to be seen. 
This, to my mind, is the cardinal feature ; 
the point at which the construction of 
such a commission will turn either to suc- 
cess or failure so far as the hopes of the 
public are concerned and the salvation of 
the tariff question from its present posi- 
tion. 
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As to the way in which Congress is 
to be limited and restricted in tariff dis- 
cussion there is great difference of opin- 
ion. The question has already been un- 
der discussion for some time on the floor 
of the Senate. Some insist that there 
should be a joint resolution binding both 
houses to deal only with the schedule 
under discussion for revision; others that 
it must be an independent rule of each 
house; and others that it is a waste of 
time trying to establish artificial rules for 
future Congresses, which can eliminate 
them at will, and that the only method is 
through concurrence and consent of the 
majority of each house, as the occasion 
arises. So that it is evident that upon 
the adoption of a rule to limit and re. 
strict discussion and amendment there 
will be as much argument as over the 
tariff itself. There is not much to 
be hoped for from that quarter. It is 
contrary to the traditions of the Senate, 
where both parties have scrupulously pre- 
served the freedom of debate. It would 
be equally useless in the house, for it is 
quite probable that a favorable action by 
the present Republican House would be 
reversed by the next Democratic House, 
and thus no progress will have been 
made. 

All the indications show how difficult . 
it will be to establish a method of pro- 
cedure, yet without it the creation of the 
tariff commission as at present proposed 
will be practically without benefit; for if 
every recommendation by the tariff com- 
mission is to precipitate a general revi- 
sion of the tariff it is clear that the busi- 
ness of the country will be in a condition 
of perpetual uncertainty and unrest, and 
the last state will be worse than the first; 
even if the commission is able to perform 
and perform well all that is expected of 
it. There will be one perpetual war, sim- 
ilar to that which existed while the late 
tariff revision was going on. There wil! 
be the same conflicts of sections and in- 
terests, the same objectionable methods 
of trading and compromise, the same 
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tariff tinkering. The tariff commission 
as proposed will be of no service at all 
unless from time to time it makes its 
findings of facts and recommendations 
based upon them; but this it cannot do 
under present or probable conditions 
without throwing open the whole ques- 
tion of tariff; amendment and revision, 
thus keeping the country in perpetual, in- 
stead of intermittent ferment. The con- 
ditions will be peculiarly aggravated with 
a Democratic House and a Republican 
Senate in session and the usual partisan 
jockeying for the next presidential race. 

If the Republicans of the present ses- 
sion of Congress press the organization 
of a permanent tariff board and schedule 
revision and such a measure is defeated 
by Democratic opposition, it will be in- 
cumbent on the Democrats, at the next 
session, either to frame a tariff-commis- 
sion bill upon its own lines or to frame a 
tariff bill upon which, if defeated, in the 
Senate, it can go before the country. If, 
on the other hand, the Republican party 
should pass a tariff-commission bill at the 
present session without providing for 
schedule revision, we will then have, with 
every report of the commission, all the 
disturbance and unrest created by a gen- 
eral tariff revision resulting in the same 
unscientific adjustment, as unsatisfactory 
to the country as ever. 

Now, there are four great questions 
before the nation to-day : The tariff ques- 
tion; the three branches of interstate 
commerce, namely, transportation, or the 
railroad question; trade, or the trust 
question; and finance, or the banking 
question. Of these the transportation 
question is nearest to a satisfactory solu- 
tion, thru the organization of a bi- 
partisan commission; quasi-judicial in 
character, vested with ample powers and 
acting decisively under rules fixt by Con- 
gress. Congress has the power, of 
course, if it chooses, to fix all interstate 
railroad rates; but realizing its incompe- 
tency to do this without expert aid, it 
turned the work over to a railroad com- 
mission, prescribing rules for its action. 
That first interstate-commerce act, passed 
over twenty-three years ago, was exceed- 
ingly guarded in its granted powers; but 
since that time, upon recommendations 
of the commission itself and as the 
outgrowth of experience, Congress has 


enlarged those powers, and altho every 
stage in the legislation was vigorously 
fought by the railroads themselves, with 
all the influence they could bring to bear, 
their managers now all declare that they 
consider the commission an instrumen- 
tality for good which they would not, to- 
day, willingly destroy. Thru a gradual 
process of evolution railway regulation 
has quit the field of politics and grown 
into a science. , 

Why should we not follow the sam 
plan with the tariff, making a science of 
it by providing for a tariff commission 
with powers similar to those enjoyed by 
the railroad commission, taking the pres- 
ent tariff as a basis of action, and then 
giving the tariff commission the power, 
after hearings initiated by the complaints 
of shippers or by the commission itself, 
to condemn a rate of duty as unreason- 
ably high and to substitute a reasonable 
duty therefor, pursuant to the rule pre- 
scribed by Congress, giving to such com- 
mission also full powers for examination, 
investigation of cost of production at 
home and abroad, and recommendation 
to Congress regarding free and dutiable 
lists ? 

The rule of guidance would, of course, 
be fixt by the party in power. The rule 
established by the Republican party, dur- 
ing the present session, would naturally 
be that any existing duty in excess of the 
difference of the cost of production at 
home and abroad, with a fair profit to 
the manufacturer added, should be re- 
duced to such a standard. This would 
remain the inexorable rule until further 
orders from Congress, It would simply 
involve the ascertainment by the commis- 
sion of experts of the facts, and the ap- 
plication of the rule to the facts, without 
any further legislation or action of Con- 
gress. It would be an infinite relief to 
Congress, as well as to the country, if we . 
could only have the initiative courage to 
establish it. ’ 

If it is objected that some changes 
found necessary under such adjustment 
would be too drastic, after a long period 
of prodigious protection of a special in- 
terest, and it was thought desirable more 
gradually to bring about the reduction of 
excessive duties to the standard fixt by 


‘Congress, the law can provide for a limit 


to any individual reduction or that it 
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shall be made in installments extending 
over a period of years. 

If it is feared that some reduction may 
be improvidently made, resulting in a 
flood of importations, to the injury of 
existing American industries, a safety 
brake can be provided by directing the 
President, whenever the importations un- 
der a reduced duty increase over a cer- 
tain percentage, to stay the reduction, and 
report the same to Congress for action. 

In this way we will not only have the 
ascertainment of the facts and recommen- 
dations thereon by a competent board, 
which all desire, but we shall also have, 
without further Congressional action in- 
volving a renewal of the entire tariff agi- 
tation, a scientific process of gradual tar- 
iff reduction on all duties which, judged 
by the standard established by Congress, 
are found to be excessive. 

By creating a tariff commission with 
such powers Congress will in no way ab- 
dicate its own powers regarding customs 
duties. It can at any time, if it chooses, 
either with or without the aid of the 
commission, write a new tariff or revise 
the existing one, just as Congress can, 
to-day, if it chooses, make a schedule of 
interstate railroad rates for the entire 
country. The railroad-commission bill 
furnishes a model for the action of Con- 
gress in all matters involving minute and 
scientific investigation. Had we followed 
the same method regarding trusts that 
we followed regarding railroads, we 
should have made much better progress 
in trust regulation. The ‘anti-trust act 
was passed twenty-one years ago, about 
the same time that the railroad commis- 
sion was organized. The railroad ques- 
tion is practically settled; the settlement 
of the trust question has hardly been 
commenced. Had we submitted the ad- 
ministration of the anti-trust act to an 
impartial, quasi-judicial tribunal similar 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
instead of to the Attorney General’s of- 
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fice, with its shifting officials, its varying 
politics, its lack of tradition, record, and 
precedent, we would by this time have 
made gratifying progress in the regula- 
tion and control of trusts. As. it is, with 
the evasive and shifting incumbency and 
administration of the Attorney General’s 
office, oftentimes purely political in char- 
acter, we find that the trusts are more 
powerful to-day than when the anti- 
trust act was past, and that evils have 
grown up till they are so interwoven with 
the business of the country as to make 
men tremble at the result of their disrup- 
tion. 

The helpless commission at present 
proposed, to investigate the tariff ques- 
tion, will not materially aid in the solu- 
tion of the great difficulty and will have 
no effect whatever in removing the tariff 
from politics or relieving the country 
from constant possibilities ef disruption ; 
while the same commission granted the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—the powers to which I have 
called attention—would prove the imme- 
diate solution. It may not be possible, 
however, to secure this; for there is an 
unwillingness on the part of Congress to 
create commissions, arising from the 
false assumption that the creation of a 
commission means the delegation of 
legislative power, concerning which Con- 
gress is most .jealously watchful. But 
no assumption could be more erroneous. 
Such commissions act as the servants of 
Congress to carry out its dictates and are 
its efficient instrumentalities in exercising 
its powers. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not only proved this, but 
has proved, also, a most valuable ser- 
vant. The perpetual tariff commission 
will be no less efficient, effective and val- 
uable to the whole country if it, too, can * 
be granted authority to accomplish ad- 
justments instead of simply reporting 
findings for Congress to discuss. 


WasnuincrTon, D, C. 





Gary—A Creation 


BY CHARLES PIERCE BURTON 


66 OD didn’t create Province- 

town,” said an old native of 

: Cape Cod te-the-writer. “It 
washed there.” 

The same may be said with double 
significance of Gary, Ind., a-new city 
which the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is creating southeast of Chicago. 
Topographically, it “washed there” out 
of the bed of Lake Michigan—a city 
built in a desert, where a caravan of 
camels would not seem out of place. It 
is an actual fact that a few weeks ago, 
when a moving picture concern wanted 
a series of views showing an attack by 
Bedouins on a caravan in the great Afri- 
can desert, camels, Bedouins and all the 
necessary paraphernalia were sent to 
Gary. There, adjacent to what in many 
respects is the most remarkable city ever 
known, scenes of desert tragedy were 
rehearsed before the camera. 

Four short years ago the United 
States Steel Corporation, wielding a 
golden scepter of power almost infinite, 
looked ont over these sands and “saw 
that they were good.” This mighty man- 
made power then said in effect: “Let 
there be a great city, where wild fowl 
now gather by day and wolves howl by 
night.” And there appeared in this wil- 
derness broad, paved thoroughfares, 
lined with substantial buildings; gigan- 
tic mills, numbering their workmen by 
thousands, arose in wilds which before 
had been hiding places of Chicago’s des- 
peradoes ; an electric street railway, phe- 
nomenal in its success, sprang into be- 
ing; a river, which stood in the way, 
was picked up bodily and moved a half 
mile; the favorite haunts of sportsmen 
became thickly populated with human 
beings ; and, lo! in four years, a modern 
city of 20,000 people, which seems as 
certain of outstripping Pittsburgh as 
that two and two make four! 

Some philosopher has described Bos- 
ton as a “state of mind.” Gary is an 
economic condition. Steel can be pro- 
duced more cheaply in Northern Indiana 
than in Pittsburgh, and the great dis- 
tributing market, Chicago, is next door. 


' daughter. 


This is the central idea, around which 
Gary is building. Therefore, gigantic 
modern mills. ‘Therefore, conveniences 
for housing the thousands of employees. 
Therefore, a modern city, built to order, 
laid out in advance of any population, to 
accommodate 300,000 people. 

According to a very pretty story that 
is told, a woman’s smile delayed the 
building of Gary one hundred years. 
Early in the nineteenth century, it is said, 
a young government engineer was sent 
out from Washington to make surveys 
and locate a suitable harbor on the shore 
of Lake Michigan. Wolf Lake, a small 
sheet of water opening into the larger 
lake just east of the present city of 
Gary, was the site selected. Ideally situ- 
ated for the purpose, it lies at the very 
head of Lake Michigan, the southern- 
most point of the greatest inland water 
way of the new world, twenty-five miles 
nearer the commercial centers of the 
country than is the city of Chicago. 

There, Chicago would have been built, 
according to Hoosier tradition, but for 
the fact that a French trader, living at 
the mouth of Chicago River, had a 
The maiden was fair to look 
upon and the engineer was young. 
Moreover, she was the only white girl 
within many miles. From Wolf’ Lake 
to Chicago River was a long and tedious 
sail for an impatient lover. The engi- 
neer moved his headquarters and 
changed his recommendation. Ameri- 
ca’s great inland metropolis was built 
up around Chicago River in Illinois, in- 
stead of Wolf Lake, in Indiana, and the 
truth of the old saying that “there,is a 
woman at the bottom of it” received an- 
other demonstration. 

Much was written and published 
about Gary soon after the start of this 
unique enterprise in the way of city 
building. Now, after four years, we are 
able better to understand the far-reach- 
ing plans of the Steel Corporation and 
to appreciate their significance in the 
world’s economy. 

In the first place, commercially speak- 
ing, Gary is practically Chicago, spilling 
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over into Indiana, although the enthusi- 
astic Garyites would scorn so base a sug- 
gestion. Within ten years, perhaps 
sooner, unless all signs fail, there will be 
one continuous city, or, rather, a series 
of cities, so closely built that it will be 
difficult to tell where one begins and an- 
other leaves off, reaching entirely 
around the lower end of Lake Michi- 
gan. 

South Chicago, where are situated ex- 
tensive mills of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, one cf the subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation, is 
not inferior to Gary so far as nearness 
tn the Lake Superior ore fields and the 
coal mines of the Middle West are con- 
cerned; roi with respect to the superb 
transportation facilities offered by the 
Great Lakes and the various trunk line 
railroads leading out of Chicago toward 
the East. Lack of cheap land and room 
to grow prevented the building of the 
proposec new plant at that point. Across 
the State I:ne, in the wildernes; de- 
scribed, were equal advantages for pro- 
duction and distribution, more favorable 
laws and huge tracts of unimproved 
land, good for nothing except manufac- 
turing, which could be bought for a few 
dollars aa acre. 

Jt would be interesting- and worth 


while if some one intimately associated 
with this unique work—perhaps. Judge 
Gary himself—would record the psy- 
chology. of the enterprise. Seemingly 
there has been a tremendous expansion 
of the original plans of the Steel Cor- 
poration, which began with the need for 
a new plant to take care of the Western 
trade. It seems evident also that this 
plan must continue to grow indefiniteiy 
as further possibilities of the project 
present themselves and the demand for 
steel continues to increase. 

The city of Gary, of course, is a mere 
incident in the development of those 
plans, which contemplated the erection 
of large mills and the employment of 
thousands of men in a locality far from 
human habitation. Men must have 
houses in which to live, and they must 
be provided with the necessaries of ex- 
istence. These mills, moreover, were 
planned to compete, in the employment 
of men, with similar industries in old 
and established cities like Pittsburgh. 
Unless the new community could offer 
the comforts and conveniences of a city 
the steel company would find it impos- 
sible to secure the right kind of men at 
the established wage, if indeed at any 
price. 

The site of the future city consisted 
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of ridges of sand from twenty to forty 
feet high, between which were ponds, or 
sloughs, famed for their water lilies and 
wild fowl. Across this desolate tract the 
Calumet River wound a sluggish course. 
flowing into Lake Michigan at South 
Chicago and giving its name to an in- 
dustrial district which perhaps is devel- 
oping more rapidly than any other spot 
on earth. All of the East and West 
trunk line railroads pass thru this re- 
gion, paralleling the lake within a dis- 
tance of a few miles. To these must be 
added the Chicago-New York Electric 
Air Line, which at the present time is 
building into Gary from towns to the 
east and proposes ultimately to give 
Gary and Chicago a high speed, electric 
trunk line service to New York. 

Two square miles of this land were 
platted as the “original town of Gary,” 
named for Judge Gary, chairman of the 
executive committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The steel 
company, thru its land holding company, 
proceeded to level the ridges and lay out 
a town, with paved streets, an elaborate 
modern sewer system, planned to accom- 
modate a city of 300,000 people ; a water 


system, with an intake from Lake Mich- 
igan sufficient for a city of 300,000 peo- 
ple, and a pumping station with a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 gallons per day. Ample 
provisions were made for future exten- 
sions to the south, east and west. The 
land company obligated itself to pave 
every street in the sub-division. These 
streets were flanked by alleys, in which 
all underground work was placed, thus 
avoiding the necessity of tearing up 
pavements for gas, water, sewer pipes, 
etc. There was no population. The 
only building, the hunting lodge of a 
Chicago gun club, early gave way to the 
march of improvement. No better testi- 
mony to the far-reaching plans of the 
Steel Corporation can be cited than these 
enormous preliminary expenditures. 
Two principal streets were laid out: 
Broadway, to extend south from the 
gates of the steel mills, one hundred feet 
wide, with handsome sidewalks of ce- 
ment, eighteen feet wide, and Fifth ave- 
nue, extending east and west, eighty feet 
in width and with correspondingly broad 
walks. These pivotal streets of the pro- 
posed city were built first of all and 
given an elaborate pavement of cement, 
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which Broadway and Fifth avenue, New 
York, for which they were named, well 
mighty envy. An unpaved strip was left 
in the center of the roadway for a fu- 
ture street railroad. There still was no 
population. 

Among numerous picture post cards 
on sale in the Gary shops is one which 
shows the intersection of Broadway and 
Fifth avenue as it looked in April, 1906. 
Three men, one of them the present 
Mayor, are seen standing on a sand 
knoll which is covered with coarse grass. 
The only visible evidence of a city is an 
engineer’s stake in the foreground, 
marking the intersection. Today that 
corner, covered with substantial build- 
ings, is in the midst of a bustling city of 
20,000 people, and is valued at $1,000 a 
front foot. 

Sites for future parks, public build- 
ings and schools were reserved and cer- 
tain portions of the subdivisions were 
placed upon the market. Meanwhile a 
township organization was formed, the 
idea of the Steel Corporation being to 
build a self-governing community. The 
town of Gary was incorporated in July, 
1906, and at the election for the first 
board of trustees forty-one votes were 
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cast. Still there was no population prac- 
tically except an army of workmen 
changing the face of nature. 

To provide homes for some of the 
more important, permanent employees, 
whose presence would be necessary as 
soon as the mills could get in operation, 
the land company proceeded to build'five 
hundred or more substantial and attrac- 
tive houses at a cost ranging from $2,000 
to $15,000 each, which were either 
leased or purchased by the men. Pri- 
vate enterprise was keeping pace with 
these activities, both in the steel com- 
pany’s subdivision and in the territory 
adjoining on the south, miles of which 
had been plotted in a- perfect fever of 
speculation. 

At the same time great mills were 
rising, as if by magic, to the north, be- 
tween the Calumet River and the lake. 
Thousands of men were working like 
beavers, changing the topography of the 
country ; elevating railroads and altering 
their course ; moving the river out of the 
way, so that huge coke ovens might be 
constructed, and building, building, al- 
ways building everywhere. First came 
a city of tents, looking like an armed 
camp; then a city of “shacks”—rough 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
Gary’s original railway station and the new $250,000 structure. 


board structures, covered with tar paper, 
and occupied by squatters or by the land 


owners temporarily until permanent 
buildings could be erected. Presently 
there appeared a substantial town of 


brick, stone and cement, with every mod- 
ern convenience. Then, having out- 
grown a township organization, Gary 
became a real city, with mayor, alder- 
men, police and fire departments, etc., 
and an ambition to annex the entire 
county. 

Gary has been four years in the build- 
ing. It is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to go into the details of construction, 
but to picture the city as it is today, and 
consider the meaning of what in some 
respects is the most interesting economic 
development of all time. 

To understand Gary at all one must 
consider the industries which are mak- 
ing the city inevitable. During the past 
eighteen months portions of the steel 
mills have been in operation, construc- 
tion and operation proceeding simultane- 
ously. The first unit, comprising eight 
blast furnaces and the mills which. will 
take their product, was fully com- 
pleted by the last of December. The 
plans call for sixteen blast furnaces and 


are capable of indefinite expansion. 
These uncompleted mills already give 
employment to more than seven thou- 
sand men, and the operating and con- 
struction payrolls of the various subsidi- 
ary companies of the Steel Corporation 
in Gary approximate $600,000 a month. 

On the lake front, east of the steel 
mills, a force of 1,200 men have rushed 


- to completion 560 coke ovens, the first 
_ unit of one of the largest coking plants 


in the world. West of the steel mills 
more than 1,000 men have built the 
greatest tin plate mills in America, if 
not in the world. This will be the Gary 
plant of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, which when the various 
units have been completed are expected 
to equal in magnitude the steel mills ad- 
joining. The site comprises more than 
two hundred acres of land. Twenty- 
three large buildings are being erected 
as the first unit, and the plant will be 
capable of indefinite expansion to meet 
the growing demands of the trade. 
Farther west, two miles. and a half 
from Broadway, several hundred men 
have been at work since April building 
the first two units of a huge plant for 
the American Bridge Company, another 
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GARY’S BROADWAY—HOMEWARD BOUND. 


subsidiary company of the Steel Cor- 
poration. The shops will employ 5,000 
men, and will be second only to the 


plant of the same company at Ambridge, 


Pa. Two additional units contemplated 
will give Gary the world’s leadership in 
bridge construction. 

Five miles west of Broadway are the 
Steel Corporation’s cement works, at 
Buffington, the greatest producers in the 
world. This plant antedates Gary, al- 
tho it is now within the city limits. At 
the present time its capacity is being 
doubled. A large tract of land has been 
reserved for the American Steel and 
Wire Company, which is planning to 
build mammoth works in Gary, and an- 
other for the National Tube Company, 
whose proposed blast furnaces and mills 
will rival in size and importance those of 
the Indiana ‘Steel Company themselves. 

In addition to these, two large inde- 
pendent companies have purchased sites 
for Gary plants. The American Car and 
Foundry Company has acquired some 
two hundred acres adjoining the bridge 
works, and the American» Locomotive 
Company one hundred and ‘thirty acres 
east of Broadway. These concerns are 
customers of the Steel Corporation and 
are the first of a large number of closely 


allied industries which naturally will be 
attracted to the locality, in order to be 
near the source of steel supply. Each 
company has prepared plans for enor- 
mous shops which will give employment 
to thousands of men, enough in them- 
selves to build up and support a good- 
sized city. When the car works begin to 
go up in the near future, poor old Calu- 
met River will be moved once more and 
its banks will be straightened. 

Hundreds of acres in various parts of 
the ‘city have been reserved for innum- 
erable smaller independent concerns, 
which the presence of the larger com- 
panies, together with many advantages, 
will attract. The first of these, the Pitts- 
burgh Nut and Bolt Company will em- 
ploy 1,000 hands. 

These details are mentioned merely to 
show the reason for the city. The in- 
dustries already planned, or under con- 
struction, eventually will give employ- 
ment to 60,000 men or more, which 
would seem to make inevitable a city of 
300,000 people as soon as it will be phy- 
sically possible to construct it. 

As for the city itself, it changes so 
rapidly that frequent visits are neces- 
sary to keep pace with the development. 
For example, a contract was let recently 
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for 210 houses, to be erected at once for 
employees of the American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company. This one contract 
called for the expenditure of nearly a 
million dollars. ‘the houses are entirely 
of concrete construction, poured one 
story at a time, something along the 
plans which Thomas A. Edison has been 
working out. They are of varied de- 
sign, however, and very attractive. Steel 
forms for the liquid concrete were made 
at Pittsburgh. Fifty-seven train loads 
of material were required for this un- 
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dollar sewer is being built. Streets are 
being cut thru and paved, and into this 
wilderness Fifth avenue is being extend- 
ed at its full width. Eventually this 
handsome, modern thorofare will stretch 
entirely thruout the seven miles owned 
by the Steel Corporation. 

Broadway is now a splendid business 
street, five miles long, and for a greater 
part of the distance is well built up. It 
boasts a ten minute street car service, 
five minutes during the rush hours, 
morning and evening. This street rail- 
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FOUR YEARS AFTER: BROADWAY LOOKING SOUTH FROM FIFTH AVENUE. 


precedented feat in monolithic concrete 
construction, which will attract the atten- 
tion of the entire world. 

Work has begun also on from three 
hundred to five hundred houses for cer- 
tain more important employees of the 
American Bridge Company, whose Gary 
plant began operating the first of the 
year. Where these houses are to be 
erected, west of the city, the same scenes 
are being enacted today which charac- 
terized the beginning of Gary four years 
ago. A second subdivision is being laid 
out in woods and swamp. A million- 


way company, the Gary and Interurban, 
already is handling more than 3,000,000 
passengers a year. 

The: portable schoolhouses necessary 
at the start have not been supplanted en- 
tirely, but there are several substantial 
school buildings which would be a credit 
to any city. The Emerson School, of 
which Gary is deservedly proud, cost 
$300,000, and is complete, even to a 
swimming pool in the basement. A re- 
plica of the building will be constructed 
this year in the south part of the city, 
where it is greatly needed. 
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THE RESIDENCE DISTRICT OF GARY TWO YEARS AFTER. 


Vanburen street, looking 


A passenger station, used jointly by 
the Lake Shore and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads, cost $250,000. A magnificent 
hospital building, costing $500,000, was 
opened by the Steel Company last year. 
A $200,000 Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, the gift of Judge 
Gary, is wellnigh completed. Congress 
has appropriated $125,000 for a Federal 
building, and the site has been donated. 
Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 for 
a library building, a site for which also 
has been donated. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is completing a $1,000,000 break- 
water to protect its costly harbor. 
Thousands of trees and shrubs have been 
set out and the work of bringing in clay 
and loam to make lawns possible is far 
advanced. This improvement will cost 
$1,000,000 in the first subdivision alone. 
Fourteen miles of streets were paved 
last year. 

Already Gary has fourteen churches. 
It has forty social organizations, seven 
banks and a clearing house, with clear- 
ings of more than $200,000 a week. One 
of several hotels cost $150,000. The 
people think in millions. New buildings 
go up on every side as if by magic. 
Families, the framework of whose 


north from Fifth avenue. 


houses was started in the morning, have 
been known to move in at night. One 
Saturday afternoon recently a church, 
20 by 40 feet, was erected and equipped 
with one hundred folding chairs. The 
labor was donated. At 1 o’clock the 
volunteers went to work and in the 
evening sat down to a supper served in 
the completed church by the women of 
the congregation. The next day Sunday 
services were held. The pastor is a 
woman. Notwithstanding all that is im- 
plied by these activities, it is estimated 
that not more than half the people em- 
ployed in Gary can find homes there. 

The enormity of this expenditure 
hardly can be comprehended. It is ap- 
palling. What does it all mean? The 
United States Steel Corporation is not 
given to philanthropy. It does not ex- 
pend $100,000,000 in experiment. Gary 
must be justified on purely economic 
grounds. 

In the first place, it means that, in a 
way, Chicago was a glorious blunder. 
Every economic reason. existed, and still 
exists, for the building of a great city at 
the head of Lake Michigan. Chicago is 
26 miles farther from the commercial 
centers to the east and south, and only a 
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trifle nearer those of the west. Given its origin. Gary will be comparatively 
equal harbor facilities and an even start, clean and in time beautiful, not because 
Gary would have been the western me- the United States Steel Corporation 
tropolis. It means rather a greater Chi- loves cleanliness and beauty, but because 
cago; a line of gigantic industries, bor- smoke and soot spell waste. Cleanliness 
dering the lake from Waukegan on the is a by-product. Heretofore smoke has 
north nearly to Michigan City on the been considered inseparable from the 
east—a great beehive of industry and manufacture of steel. Pittsburgh, with 
business, spreading 60 to 80 miles into all her magnificence, is known as “the 
two States. smoky city.” The steel mills in Gary 
It means that Pittsburgh, an inland have been in operation two years and 
city, farther from the ore supply, soon there has not been smoke enough to in- 
must take second place as a steel pro- commode the citizens. 
ducing center. A local paper points out The motive power of the mills is elec- 
that by 1913, according to plans already tricity, generated by means of gas en- 
formed, the Gary district, which includes gines. From central stations, costing 
South Chicago, will have eighty-six blast millions, electric power will go out to all 
furnaces, and the city of Gary alone the subsidiary and allied industries. The 
forty-six. The Pittsburgh district, with water works are operated by electricity. 
more than a half million of population, Here are assembled the greatest dyna- 
has fifty-six at the present time. mos and gas engines on earth, producing 
Gary means that, in the United power which can be expanded indefinite- 
States, commercial and industrial su- ly and inexpensively, for it is waste con- 
premacy is shifting to the Middle West. verted into energy. The gases, thrown 
Chicago is practically the center of pop- off in the smelting of iron ore and hith- 
ulation ; it is the center of investments in erto to a great extent dissipated, are col- 
manufacturing; the center of banking lected and converted into power and 
capital and of farm values. In ten years light. In like manner the enormous 
its bank deposits have increased more quantities of gas, which will be liberated 
than 100 per cent. In ten years more when the hundreds of coke ovens begin 
this section will show a development of operations, will be burned to make more 
which the founders of this Government coke and to make more heat, light and 
had no conception. power. These coke ovens, nearly com- 
Gary is the culmination of the great pleted, will produce as a by-product gas 
economic movement toward consolidation enough to light the city of Chicago. 
and the elimination of waste in every Surely in Gary we see the so-called 
form, which has characterized the begin- trust at its best. The old order of things 
ning of the twentieth century. It means is passing away. Man, the conqueror, 
that the greatest inspiration toward and man, the liberator, takes on new dig- 
beauty and cleanliness in municipal life nity and glory as man, the creator. 
will be economic rather than esthetic in 
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A Moral Axiom 


BY KELLY MILLER 


I HATE a Cat, the very sight In earth beneath, as Heaven above, 

Of feline form evokes my wrath, It .satisfies the reasoning, 

Whene’er one goes across my path That those who love the self-same thing 
I shiver with primeval fright. Must also one another love. 
And yet there is one little kit Then if our Father loveth all 

I treat with tender kindliness, Mankind, of every clime and hue, 

The fondled pet of darling Bess; Who loveth Him must love them too: 
For I love her, and she loves it. It cannot otherwise befall. 


Wasurnerton, D. C. 














A Year of Aviation 


BY HENRY WOODHOUSE 


HEN the year 1910 opened, the 
aviation world was proudly 

boasting of having reached a 

stage of progress where aeroplane flying 
could be regarded as “an actual thing,” 
and for that reason there was enthusiasm 
and hoping, and prophets ventured to 
predict big things to come. The records 
for the year before, 1909, were indeed 
remarkable. In twelve months there had 
been made nearly 400 flights by over 
fifty different aviators, using twelve dif- 
ferent types of aeroplanes; and these 
flights included such, then extraordinary 
feats, as Henri Farman’s flights of over 
two, three and four hours; Lieutenant 
Lahm’s flight of three hours; flights of 
over two and one-half hours by Dela- 
grange, Paulhan, Farman, Rougier, 
Sommer and Wilbur Wright, and a num- 
ber of one-hour flights by different avi- 
ators. Besides there were the electri- 
fying feats of Count de Lambert’s cir- 
cling the Eiffel tower; Wilbur Wright’s 
flights over the Hudson River and 
around the Statue of Liberty; Curtiss’s 
circling of Governor’s Island; Bleriot’s 
crossing the English Channel; and cross 
country flights by Latham, Bleriot, Paul- 
han, Sommer and others. Then there 
had been the first international aviation 
meet at Rheims, where a dozen aviators, 
representing three countries, had intro- 
duced flying as a sport and had made re- 
markable records. How wonderful it all 
seemed! Only five years before, at the 
beginning of 1905, aviation was confined 
to two aviators, flying one single aero- 
plane, and the record flight was a flight 
lasting 59 seconds, covering a distance 
of 852 feet! Again, how wonderful! 
The progress made was amazing, to say 
the least. For that reason people smiled 
indulgently when enthusiastic prophets 
dared to predict that flying machines 
might soon reach a hight of 5,000 feet 
and be used in the army for scouting 
purposes. Of course, some believed that 
the aeroplane would eventually do these 
things, but most of them thought the 
time rather too far off to fully justify 
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such a degree of enthusiasm, and the 
prophets were classed as dreamers. 

But the prophets proved right. In- 
deed, their insight in things to be, in this 
respect, proved to be none too keen. Six 
months were hardly past and the record 
for altitude stood at over 6,000 feet. 
Latham, Paulhan and Brookins had 
climbed the heavenly stairs in birdlike 
fashion, and the record, Brookins’s, in 
July, stood at 6,239 feet. 
stood for a month. As we were about 
to give our opinion that the very zenith 
of altitude had been reached and it were 
foolish to thing of going higher, Drexel, 
Morane, Chevez, Wymalen and John- 
stone went each higher, the last making 
the record up to 9,714 feet! We had con- 
sidered it unnecessary severity, nearly 
madness, on the part of the contest com- 
mittee of the international meet to ap- 
point a prize for grand altitude for the 
aviator who- reached a hight of 10,000 
feet or more; now we stood in wonder- 
ment and asked ourselves whether there 
was no limit to how high an aeroplane 
could go. Seemingly there is none, for 
Legagneux bettered Johnstone’s record 
by 785 feet, then Hoxsey went over all, 
reaching a hight of 11,474 feet. How 
inconsiderable these records of a year 
ago look—from a hight of 11,474 feet! 

Everything else progressed almost ac- 
cordingly. At the aviation meets, at 
Nice, Berlin, Budapest, Rheims, Bor- 
deaux, St. Petersburg, Lanark, Bourne- 
mouth, Blackpool, Montreal, Milan, Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore and others; 
and at flying exhibitions all over the 
world, an increasing number of crack 
aviators of all nationalities broke and 
made records in quick succession. In 
speed Curtiss’s record lasted but a short 
time, then Olienslager’s record was 
smashed by Morane, who in turn had his 
record smashed by Leblanc, who devel- 
oped a speed of nearly 68 miles per hour. 
In distance Labouchere bettered Aubrun, 
Olienslager bettered Labouchere, Tabu- 
teau bettered them all, making a record 
of 365 miles. 





This record . 
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Distance and duration kept pace with 
altitude and speed. The contest for the 
Michelin Prix, a prize of $4,000 given 
annually to the aviator whose machine 
has made the longest continuous flight 
over a closed course during the current 
year, brought out some marvelous rec- 
ords; 1908, by Wilbur Wright, Ameri- 
can, who, flying at Le Mans, France, 
made the then astonishing flight of 76.5 
miles, in 2 hours, 20 minutes 33 seconds. 
In 1909 it was won by Henri Farman, 
French, who, flying at Chalons, made a 
no less astounding flight of 144 miles, 
lasting 4 hours, 6 minutes, 25 seconds. 
To win the prize this year aviators had 
to beat last year’s record. This they did 
over and over, carrying the records of 
distance and duration up and up until it 
seems that better records will mean the 
entree to the practical stage of aviation. 
Olienslager’s, who first beat Farman’s 
four hour ‘record, flew for 5 hours, 3 
minutes, 5 seconds, covering a distance 
of 244.043 miles, in July. This record 
was beat by Maurice Tabuteau on Octo- 
ber 28, who covered a distance of 290.3 
miles in 6 hours and 1 minute. © Then 
the duration record was surpassed by 
Henri Farman, who made a continuous 
flight of 8 hours, 23 minutes!’ His ma- 
chine being slow, he failed to cover Ta- 
buteau’s distance by 9 miles. Next 
George Legagneux made a new record 
of 320.6 miles in 6 hours and 1 minute. 
Tabuteau tried again and carried away 
the Michelin Prix with a flight of 362.66 
miles’ distance, lasting 7 hours, 45 min- 
utes. 

Thus at the close of the year the 
world’s records stood: 

Duration—8 hours, 23 minutes, made by 
Henri Farman on a Farman biplane. 

Distance—365 miles, made by Maurice Ta- 
buteau on a 60 h. p. Henri Farman biplane. 

Speed—67.868 miles per hour, by Alfred Le- 
blanc, flying a 100 h. p. Bleriot monoplane. 

Altitude—11,474 feet, reached by Arch Hox- 
sey on a Wright biplane. 

Again, how wonderful! The proph- 
et’s vision was surely outdistanced by the 
rapidity of the actual happenings. 

Cross country flying ceased to be an 
experiment and became an incipient art. 
The feats of Paulhan and Grabebee- 
White in the London ‘to Manchester 
flight and Curtiss’s flight from Albany to 
New York, were followed by the no less 


wonderful feats of Hamilton in the New 
York-Philadelphia flight, Rolls’s double 
trip across the Channel, and Moisant’s 
Paris-London trip; and were capped by 
the grand Circuit de l’Est, where Le- 
blanc, Aubrun and Legagneux won their 
laurels. Then came the thrilling over- 
the-Alps flight by the unfortunate Che- 
vez, wonderful, too; and the Paris-Brus- 
sels flight attempted by Mahieu, Le- 
gagneux, Parisot and others, and 
achieved by Wymalen. Finally came 
Brookins’s flight from Chicago to 
Springfield; Hoxsey’s Springfield-Clay- 
ton trip, and Grahame-White’s clever 
flight to the Capital. These and other 
cross-country flights advanced aeroplane 
flying from the experimental to the pro- 
fessional stage. As the year wore on 
we realized that we had entered a new 
era and we found ourselves so nearly 
blasé that, especially in Europe, flying 
became monotonous unless there were 
actual contests or daredevil stunts at- 
tached to it. Flights under one hour be- 
came so common that it became impos- 
sible to count them, and possibly num- 
bered more than 5,000 for the year. The 
licensed aviators increased to over 300 
and the number of aeroplanes in use to 
nearly 2,000. 

Nor were all the aviators men. Wo- 
man entered the field and counts now a 
score of fliers, five of them licensed. 
Their achievements, too—Mlle. Héléne 
Dutrieux’s record flight of 105 miles, 
which won her the “Femina” cup; Miss 
Jane Harven’s flight of 90 miles; Mlle. 
Marvingt’s flight of 50 miles, and a num- 
ber of other remarkable exploits by other 
aviatrices—are surely proof that aviation 
has passed the experimental stage. 

Military aviation became an actual 
thing. At the French maneuvers, aero- 
planes were employed for scouting for 
the first time and compared with other 
means used for the same purpose. The 
results were so satisfactory that all the 
Powers, big and small, fell to the lure of 
the aeroplane. Supremacy of the air is 
a popular cry and an aerial flotilla is an 
object of pride. France, who organized 
aviation corps last summer and tried their 
efficiency at the grand maneuvers, is en- 
vied by the other nations. The aero- 
planes proved efficient for scouting be- 
yond expectation. Thus France now 
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leads the world with a flotilla of fifty 
aeroplanes. Germany, who early last 
year led with a fleet of dirigibles, had to 
relinquish the leadership to France, the 
dirigible proving less efficient than the 
aeroplanes in the tests at the German 


- grand maneuvers. But that country, 


seemingly bound to fulfil Jean Paul Rich- 
ter’s prophetic assertion that Providence 
has given to the Germans the empire of 
the air, is following France’s example and 
has acquired twenty aeroplanes.  Fur- 
ther, the new five years’ military bill pro- 
vides for two aviation battalions. Italy, 
whose Chamber of Deputies granted a 
sum of $5,000,000 last summer for the 
construction and maintenance of aero- 
planes and airships, has organized an 
aviation corps and has eight aeroplanes. 
Russia, England and Austria have fol- 
lowed suit and are each organizing aerial 
corps. Spain, Turkey, Belgium, Mex- 
ico and even Australia are each planning 
the addition of aerial corps to their 
armies, and most of them have sent offi- 
cers to France and other countries to 
learn aviation. 

In America no addition was made to 
the military aeronautic corps, but numer- 
Ous experiments were made at throwing 
bombs at dummy battleships from aero- 
planes. Curtiss began in the summer at 
Atlantic City, bombarding a yacht with 
oranges. This was further carried on at 
the Harvard-Boston and _ Baltimore 
meets, where bomb: throwing were regu- 
lar contests with prizes for winners. At 
the Harvard-Boston meet the prize was 
$5,000 for the one who made most points 
hitting an outlined battleship with plas- 
ter-bombs. The prize was won by Gra- 
hame-White, who succeeded in hitting 
inside of the “ship’s” funnel. Further 
experiments at shooting targets with 
guns from aeroplanes while in flight also 
proved highly successful, the shooter hit- 
ting the bull’s eye a number of times. 
Finally, an experiment was made at 
launching an aeroplane from a battleship. 
Ely started from the forward deck of the 
cruiser “Birmingham,” in Hampton 
Roads, Va., and flew to shore, 30 miles 
away, landing without mishap. 

In the contest between the biplane and 
monoplane the latter won. At every 
meet the monoplane carried away the 
honors, altho the biplanes contesting 


were always more numerous than the 
monoplanes. There were some doubts 
in the beginning of the year, owing to 
Curtiss’s feat of the year before, when 
he carried away the Gordon Bennett Cup 
from Rheims, flying against the best 
Bleriot and Antoinette monoplane driv- 
ers. These doubts were still held later, 
even tho Morane had made 66 miles per 
hour with the new Bleriot fitted with the 
fourteen cylinder, 100 horse power 
Gnome motor, It was thought that Cur- 
tiss had a special biplane aside of great 
speed power, which he would use in the 
cup race. But these doubts were dis- 
pelled when the 50 horse power Bleriot 
contested against the best American bi- 
planes at the Harvard-Boston meet and 
carried away the speed prizes. At the 
Belmont meet the accident to Brookins 
prevented the new Wright biplane from 
competing. This, it is claimed, may be 
speedier than even the 100 horse power 
Bleriot. The biplane did, however, close 
the year with the most of the world’s 
records, Tabuteau, Farman and Hoxsey 
having made their records with biplanes. 

Of motors, the Gnome showed a 
marked superiority over the rest and fit- 
ted to the Bleriot monoplane made the 
latter invincible and enabled it to make 
all the big records. 

American aviation advanced greatly 
during the year, especially in the latter 
part. It was conceded at the beginning 
of the year that we were about two years 
backward. It was feared that at the 
international meet we would meet with 
total defeat. Fortunately this did not 
happen. The Wrights, if a little late, 
made valuable contribution. The feats 
of Brookins, Johnstone and Hoxsey were 
in every way equal to the best feats made 
by European aviators. The Curtiss team 
did not contribute much after Curtiss’s 
Albany-New York and Hamilton’s New 
York-Philadelphia flights, but their ex- 
hibit flights all over the country helped 
considerably to make the people familiar 
with the aeroplane. The timely inter- 
vention of Moisant and Drexel, espe- 
cially the first, undoubtedly saved Amer- 
ica from a partial defeat at the interna- 
tional tournament and contributed con- 
siderably toward making aviation popu- 
lar in this country. Clifford B. Harmon, 
the champion amateur aviator of Amer- 
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ica, and Claude Grahame-White, the 
English aviator, did, without doubt, more 
than any of the rest of the individual 
flyers to convince the public that the fly- 
ing machine is by no means a toy; and 
it was due largely to their combined 
activity that military and State authori- 
ties became enlisted in the big movement 
on foot to advance the science. The 
United States Aeronautic Reserve, the 
greatest aviation monument built in 1910, 
was the result of their combined activi- 
ties, 

The toll of human life was unfortu- 
nately large. Science in her march on- 
ward has claimed her martyrs in every 
age of the world. Le Blon, Delagrange, 
Michelin, Kinet, Watcher, Captain Mat- 
zevitch, Lieutenants Rivaldi and Lagli- 
ette, Blanchard, Haas, Peeters, John- 
stone, Moisant, Hoxsey and a number of 
others who were sacrificed this year form 
an awful sacrifice; but, appalling tho it 
be, will not deter others from following 
the broadening path of science. There 
are big problems to solve, and, looking 
backward, while regretting the death of 
a martyr, we usually find that what was 
gained by the knowledge of the condi- 
tions that caused his death is of great 
benefit to the vast majority and to the 
advance of science. 


It does not require undue optimism to 
be enthusiastic over the results of this 
year of aviation. Nor does it require 
much prescience to foresee bigger re- 
sults still for the near future. The year 
1910 started us on a great highway and 
1911 finds us well ahead. For this year 
we have already booked some undertak- 
ings which, when compared with the 
things of last year, look big, and if car- 
ried out successfully, about which there 
is little doubt, will carry aviation a num- 
ber of pylons ahead, toward the goal of 
practicability. Among the things planned 
are the Circuit International, a round 
trip Paris - Berlin - Brussels - London - 
Paris; the tour of France: Paris-Bor- 
deaux-Toulouse-Marseilles-Lyon - Paris; 
the tour of England: London-Harro- 
gate - Newcastle - Edinburgh - Sterling- 
Glasgow - Carlisle - Manchester-Bristol- 
Exeter-Newport (Isle of Wight)-Brigh- 
ton - Tunbridge Wells - London. Also 
flights from Rome to Turin, Vienna to 
Berlin, Aix la Chapelle to Berlin, Munich 
to Berlin, and a trip across the North 
American continent. Skeptics say that 
these things are impossible. Considering 
the achievements of last year, they seem 
possible in every way. However, it is 
up to the aviators to ‘‘show them.” 


PittsFieLp, Mass. 


Secure 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Our single lives are circled round 
By an embracing sea; 

Are joined to all that has been, bound 
To all that is to be; 

The past and future meet and cross, 

And in life’s ocean is no loss! 


We know there is no loss—and yet— 


Dismayed, perplexed—poor dupes of time— 


We see youth stricken ere its prime, 
And, in our grief, forget! 
But pitying Nature takes our part: 
Slowly she heals the breaking heart, 


And sorrow’s self procures us gain; 
For in her steps ascending higher, 
We come, at last, where waits nor pain 

Nor unfulfilled desire— 
Finding the path lit from above, 
That leads from love—to Love! 


Nothing is premature with God: 
His are the harvest-time and sowing, 
The seedling nestled neath the sod, 
The flower in beauty blowing, 
The languid ebb, the eager flow, 
The pulse of spring, the brooding snow! 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 
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of a Book 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AutHor or “In His Steps,” Etc. 


The Author’s Story 


[\ the first place, no one asked me to 
i write this book. I wrote it because 
I wanted to write it. 

In the second place, it was not written 
to please the critics or secure favorable 
press notices. I do not know personally 
more than two professional book critics, 
and if anything I have ever written has 
ever met the approval of either of them, 
it was a mistake on my part. 

In the third place, 1 am frank enough 
to say that in the case of this particular 
book I did have some worldly thoughts 
concerning its sale and some pecuniary 
returns—enough perhaps to pay for the 
cost of getting the story typewritten. 
This confession on my part is necessary 
to account for some things found later 
in this narrative. 

So much for the preface. Now for 
the plain tale. 

After finding in my mind or my brain, 
which may or may not be synonymous, 
the main ideas of the story, I sat down 
one morning and wrote on a piece of 
paper the names of all the characters so 
far as they had become real to me. I 
then started on the first chapter, working 
toward a climax. When it was finished 
I had written about ten thousand words 
and had no idea in my head how the 
climax was to be taken up in the second 
chapter. The number of words written 
at a time averaged two thousand. It 
took ten days to finish the chapter satis- 
factorily, counting in the time spent in 
revision and changes. 

After an interval of three days I be- 
gan the second chapter, writing about 
1,500 words a day for five days. With- 
out knowing anything about the probable 
end of this chapter, I let the characters 
work it out among themselves, appar- 
ently without any help from me, and to 
my surprise they did it very well and 
managed to introduce three more char- 
acters that I had not thought of when I 
began Chapter I. When the book was 
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finished I found I had seven characters 
in it that had not put in any appearance 
in the original drafting of the plot. 

The whole book was constructed in 
the same general way as the first and 
second chapters. Most of the work was 
done between g and 12 at night, and the 
writing was made with a No. 2 lead 
pencil, without abbreviations. 

When the book was finished I found 
I had twelve chapters of a story con- 
taining 128,000 words. It had taken me 
in actual time to produce this amount, 
counting in the time I spent working 
over the plot in my mind, something like 
the best part of six months of hard 
work. 

At the rate of the wages received by a 
bricklayer in this country, 70 cents an 
hour, I ought to receive for my book 
$873.60; supposing, of course, that the 
book represented when finished a piece 
of work as necessary, or as well built, as 
the structure on which the bricklayer 
labored. If the bricklayer was build- 
ing a saloon I think the book ought to 
fetch a little more, say 75 cents instead 
ot 70 cents; and, by the way, the brick 
mason is paid at the end of the week— 
if not, he strikes. 

After the lead pencil manuscript was 
finished, my next task was to get it into 
shape for submitting it to a publisher. 
It is an established fact that it is almost 
impossible to get a reading of any manu- 
script in a publisher’s office unless it is 
typewritten. 

I do not know how to use a typewriter, 
and was obliged to pay 25 cents an hour 
for having the work done. This was 
much less than a professional stenog- 
rapher would have charged. It took 128 
hours to typewrite and correct the entire 
manuscript, and cost me $32. 

After some slight corrections of this 
manuscript, I deliberated over the next 
step, namely, the possible purchaser of 
my book. 

A book is not like any other piece of 
property known to man. If a farmer 
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wants to sell a load of hay he puts it on 
a wagon, drives in to town, goes to the 
market, and sells his hay at the market 
price and takes the money home in his 
pocket. But if a man wants to sell a 
book, he looks humbly into the book 
market, submits his wares in complete 
uncertainty as to whether any one wants 
them or not, and then meekly lets the 
purchaser determine the amount and 
time of payment. 

I took courage and finally sent the 
book manuscript on its adventurous way, 
under a nom de plume. It remained with 
the publisher three months and was re- 
turned with a printed note of rejection. 
Costs to me of postal charges both ways, 
$2.30. 

I waited a decent season of mourning 
and again sent it on its quest. It is one 
of the insoluble mysteries of the United 
States postal department that author’s 
typewritten manuscript is classified as 
first-class postage matter, at letter rates, 
while a printer’s proof, which is the same 
thing in another form, is listed as third- 
class postage. There are things in this 
old world, outside tariff figures, which 
the average intellect cannot grasp. 

After waiting four months for an 
answer from the second publisher, I re- 
ceived a letter saying if I would rewrite 
certain chapters and inject a little more 
romance into some of the love passages, 
the house might consider the publication. 
Otherwise it was not available. 

As this would mean practically the 
same as writing another book, I meekly 
declined, and my manuscript came back. 
Among the things which can be depend- 
ed upon to “come back” in this world are 
authors’ manuscripts. 

The third time, at a cost of $1.15, I 
sent off my manuscript,. and, after a 
rapid examination of it by a considerate 
publisher, lasting, this time, only. six 
weeks, I received my book back again 
with the regular printed rejection form. 

I now waited ten weeks myself before 
making another venture, and repaired 
the damages on the manuscript. Also, I 
inflicted the story on my Sunday evening 
congregation. They did not run away 
from it, and even asked me when it was 
finished where they could buy the book 
for Christmas. 
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This encouraged me again and I sub- 
mitted the manuscript to another firm, 
one high up in the business. 

To my intense surprise, after waiting 
until I had almost forgotten the names 
of the characters in the book, an offer 
came from this firm accepting the book 
and enclosing a copy of an agreement 
between the publisher and myself. 

This agreement had so many “parties 
of the first part and parties of the second 
part” and copyright technicalities in it 
that I have never tried to understand it. 
But one of the clauses in the agreement 
was in plain English and said that the 
publisher of the book would donate ten 
copies of the book on publication, to the 
author, free of charge, and also make a 
statement once a year,’in the month of 
July, as to the number of copies sold, 
and four months after the statement the 
publisher would send me to per cent. of 
the net cash receipts on the books sold. 

I accepted these terms at once, and 
after some correspondence relating to 
book cover design, illustrations, etc., an 
interval of two months elapsed. 

I then received by mail proof sheets 
for correction and revision. It took me 
twenty-six hours all told to look over 
these proofs. 

Finally the book was printed, and one 
day my ten copies arrived. I paid the 
express on them. Charges, $2.80. 

I had the pleasure of making presents 
of these books to some of my friends 
who had heard the story read and did 
not care to buy the book. 

When the book finally came out it was 
listed at $1.35 net. In reply to my ear- 
nest request that the publisher issue a 
cheap paper edition at 25 cents, within 
the reach of a large number of people, he 
replied that it was unheard of, and that 
cheap editions were not to be thought of 
until all of the high-priced volumes were 
sold. Submitting to the inevitable, I 
went my way and waited for sales and 
royalties. 

Counting back from the time I first 
began to plan this book, twenty-nine 
months had rolled around, and my book 
had brought me in that much experience 
and an expense of $68.92. This includes 
paper, typewriting, and manuscript post- 
age and postage on the proof. Some 
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pages of the manuscript had to be type- 
written three times on account of being 
soiled, torn or crumpled in the handling. 

In July the next year I received a 
statement from the publisher that they 
had sold 3,927 copies at $1.35. Four 
months later I received a check for 
$530.14. This gave me a net profit on 
my book of $461.22, after a lapse of 
thirty-eight months from the time the 
book was begun. 

The life of the average book, so far 
as selling it is concerned, is about five 
years. At the end of five years, if this 
book continues to sell at the same rate 
as it sold the first year (a highly improb- 
able event), I shall be able to accumulate 
$1,844.89 as the result of four years’ 
profits. In other words, if I depended 
on writing books for a living and could 
write two a year at the same rate of 
wages received for this one book, I 
would receive annually $922.44, or 
$824.76 less than the brickiayer receives, 
at 70 cents an hour. But I had the fun 
of writing the book, and I am not com- 
plaining. Besides, I do not know how 
to lay bricks. 


The Publisher’s Story 


I have been in the publishing business 
a good many years, and during these 
years I have printed and sold hundreds 
of thousands of volumes, mostly fiction. 
I am frank to say that during all these 
years I have never been sure in my mind 
concerning more than half a dozen 
books, as to their reception by the read- 
ing public. Manuscripts that have been 
rejected by a half dozen other firms as 
useless have been issued by us and have 
had large sales. On the other hand, 
books rejected by us have been issued by 
other houses and have run into hundreds 
of thousands of copies. 

After forty years’ experience in the 
publishing business I do not yet know 
what the prblic will buy and read. I 
think I know what they will not read; 
but even here I lack definite knowledge. 

The average author thinks the average 
book publisher asks only one question 
when considering the manuscript, viz., 
Will it sell? And on that basis he thinks 
the decision is always made either to 
publish or not to publish. 
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This estimate of the publisher—that is, 
of any publisher of reputation—is far 
from just. 

He must consider the good name of 
his firm and its dignity and general char- 
acter. Some manuscripts that he is quite 
sure would make good sellers he rejects, 
because of their undesirability of style or 
subject matter. 

The reputable publisher also often 
publishes books he is almost sure to lose 
money on, because he is honestly and 
truly desiring to give the public some- 
thing worth while, even at the risk of 
losing money. - 

Again, the reputable publisher often, 
in his enthusiasm to issue a handsome or 
creditable volume, will pay more for 
plates, bookbinding and illustrations than 
any probable profit on the sale of the 
volume itself. 

It is also a common error to suppose 
a publisher is influenced by well-known 
names, and that unknown writers have 
no chance for a fair examination of their 
wares. As a matter of fact, every pub- 
lisher is anxious to introduce new writ- 
ers to the public and give young and un- 
known authors a start toward recogni- 
tion, if their manuscript has really any 
promise of real worth. 

As an instance, illustrating all these 
points, I would like to take the reading 
public a little into my confidence, using 
as an example a book recently put out by 
our house. A manuscript came to us 
about eighteen months ago, bearing un- 
mistakable marks of having been sub- 
mitted several times elsewhere. 

I was interested in the book from the 
start and took the manuscript home and 
did what I rarely do, read it to my wife. 

She was very enthusiastic over it. I then 
turned the manuscript over to our best 
reader. After finishing it, he frankly 
and emphatically declared that in his 
opinion it was “unmitigated bosh.” Our 
junior member then read it, and his 
judgment was that it would either fall 
flat or run up into the big list of sellers. 
One other reader confessed that he fell 
rn over the book when in the middle 
of it. 

My own judgment was rather doubt- 
ful. I was both attracted and repelled, 
but on the whole the book appealed to 
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me to such an extent that, against some 
protest from the junior member of the 
firm, I decided that we would accept the 
manuscript and make the author the usual 
trade agreement of 10 per cent. royalty. 

Having committed myself to the book, 
I prevailed on the junior member of our 
firm to put out a very creditable volume. 
We determined on a first edition of 
4,000 copies. For the plates and ilius- 
trations and press work combined we 
spent $1,500. Illustrations, five in num- 
ber, cost us $800, furnished by one of 
the most famous illustrators in America. 
We put out 200 books free to reviewers 
and newspapers, and we spent on pub- 
lishers’ notices and other advertising, 
$1,000. After adding our discount of 
30 per cent. to the trade on the $1.35 net 
book, and the expenses of paid book re- 
views by experts, we find on our books 
that the book cost us, before a single 
copy was sold for profit, $2,900. 

When the first statement was rendered 
the author in July one year after publica- 
tion, our books showed actual sales of 
his book of 3,927 copies. We mailed the 
author his 10 per cent. on $1.35 a volume 
to the amount of $530.14. Subtracting 
our expense from the profits leavés us 
$1,329 loss. In other words, we shall 
have to sell nearly 3,000 books more be- 
fore we wipe out our first outlay and 
make the first dollar of real profit. Of 
course, if the book should prove to be a 


‘constant seller, or even if, as in some 


cases, it should prove to be phenomenal 
in its sale, we shall make large profits on 
it. But the public must remember we 
took all the risk of publication. The au- 
thor did not incur a cent of this risk. We 
published the book in what may be truly 
called total ignorance as to its possible 
fate. The sale of 3,927 copies the first 
year is of absolutely no value to us in 
determining its future. Instances have 
been known of a book selling 50,000 cop- 
ies the third year after it was put out. 
Other books sell steadily at the rate of 
four or five thousand copies a year for 
five, eight or ten years. Still other books 
sell almost no copies after the first year’s 
sale. There is absolutely no criterion for 
the publisher. I honestly think there is a 
future for this book. That is the reason 
I was willing to spend what I did on it 
typographically. It is a handsome vol- 
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ume and has a striking cover design. We 
have boomed it for the trade by using 
the “puff direct.” 

The public must remember that twice 
as many books are printed in the United 
States now as were printed ten years 
ago. The competition is something tre- 
mendous. 

The author of this book wrote us a 
very strong letter, urging us to put out 
a 25c. paper edition. His motive was 
good, but it displayed his ignorance. No 
publisher can issue a book of 128,000 
words at 25c. and make it pay. There 
are secrets in the publishing business, 
which I cannot disclose, but it is not a 
secret that 25c. paper editions of novels 
are entirely out of the question unless the 
book is guaranteed to sell at least 100,000 
copies. 

I am much interested in this book and 
in its author. I am not acquainted with 
him. My wife says she is certain that he 
is a woman. So are several of our book 
reviewers. I certainly wish the book 
great success, both for the author’s sake 
and our own. 


The Readers’ Story 


Reader No. 1. [The “Puff Direct.’] 

I have just been reading “The Writ- 
ten Question,” a new story by a new au- 
thor, evidently writing under a pen name. 

It is a singularly beautiful and fascin- 
ating story written in a most direct and 
persuasive style. The characters are 
silhouetted so clearly that the vivid illus- 
trations in the book are almost superflu- 
ous. This comes the nearest to the great 
American novel of anything put out in 
the last decade. The motive of the writ- 
er is on a very high plane, but that does 
not interfere with the most sensational 
effect. Chapter five, for example, is su- 
perb in its power to hold the reader in a 
grip of breathless suspense. In fact, the 
climax at that point is so thrilling that 
one fears for the rest of the story. How 
can the writer successfully hold the at- 
tention of the readers after such a burst 
of élan! The genius of the author is 
shown in the fact that even after the 
amazing tours de force shown in chapter 
five, he manages his situations with such 
skill that one’ does not lay the book down 
until it is finished, unless, indeed, in his 
impatience to know the dénouement, he 
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reads the last chapter before the others. 
We predict for this unique volume a rec- 
ord-breaking sale. It has already passed 
its second edition and is the talk of select 
literary circles in New York. 

Reader No. 2. [A Book Reviewer.] 

Every year the weary novel reader 
wonders at the insipid and banal output 
of the modern novel mill, which rests not 
day nor night in its grind of sour and 
wormy fruit. The last is worse than the 
first. The season’s grist is topped off 
by a monstrosity called “The Written 
Question.” Why it was written is about 
the only query the bored reader asks as 
he lays or throws the book down after a 
yawning attempt to wade through its 
dreary maze of 128,000 superfluous 
words. 

This so-called book is the acme of sen- 
ile twaddle. It sometimes rises to the 
hight of a low-cut hot summer shoe. 
What is intended as a climax in chapter 
five is in reality a stumbling into a bot- 
tomless pit, from which the author tries 
to extricate his characters by the use of 
such puerile devices as would make the 
red-headed dime novel look like George 
Eliot; and the wonder of it is that this 
potpourri is in its second edition already 
and is creating some stir in certain cir- 
cles. The other wonder is that such 
sweepings of hack writers should have 
hypnotized a good publishing firm like 
The five illustrations are 
in Coltwood’s best style and the cover de- 
sign attracts notice even among the sea- 
son’s aurora borealis display. The whole 
thing reminds us of Proverbs xi :22. 

It is a melancholy comment on the 
taste of the public when books like “The 
Written Question” threaten to become 
popular. It ought to be excluded from 
the public libraries. 

Reader No. 3. 
To the Publishers of “The Written Ques- 
tion.” 

Dear Sirs: I write to express my de- 
light after reading “The Written Ques- 
tion.” I ama minister convalescing in a 
hospital after a long and dreary illness. 
One of my nurses put this book in my 
hands two weeks ago, on the recommen- 
dation of one of the hospital doctors, who 
was enthusiastic over it. Not knowing 
the address of the author, I am taking 
this liberty to ask if you will forward 
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this letter to him. I wish to thank him 
for writing this book. I have been 
touched by its pathos, instructed by its 
knowledge of human nature, and inspired 
by its high ideals. I can truly say that 
I have been made a better man by it. Not 
only has it helped to while away 
hours that might otherwise have been a 
dreary blank, but it has stimulated my 
mind and refreshed my spirit, fitting both 
for better service for God and man when 
I shall once more be permitted to resume 
my regular work. I am under deep ob- 
ligation to the author. 
Very cordially yours, 





Told By the Book Itself 


The first thing I can remember about 
myself was the coming together of some 
thoughts in the brain of the author of 
my being. J do not know just how long 
it touk me to grow, but I suppose it was 
a sort of process that had been going on 
in the author for a good many years. 
Somehow I have a dim notion that it 
took longer for me to be born than I am 
destined to live. But I am not so much 
interested in that as I am in the fact that 
I am in existence now as a book and as 
such have had some very interesting and 
even remarkable experiences. 

It took the author over six months to 
make me. I don’t believe the general 
public understands very well what a lot 
of work I cost him. Many a time he 
stayed up with me until 3 or 4 o’clock in 
the morning, “licking me into shape,” as 
he said. I heard him say one night that 
he must get me finished as soon as possi- 
ble, so he could sell me and make some 
money to pay some of his college debts. 

Another time when there was a good 
deal of trouble and sickness in the au- 
thor’s family he wrote the funniest chap- 
ter in me because it came along just then. 
I don’t know how he did it, and I don’t 
think he does either. 

As soon as I was finished I started on 
my travels. At first I felt rather proud 
to go to so many cities, and have my fare 
paid both ways, but when I found out 
that every time I was sent back to my 
maker it meant that some publisher had 
rejected me because he thought I would 
not sell well, I grew indignant. After all, 
book publishers are nothing by the side 
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of authors. What is a cover design com- 
pared with a thought, or a stereotyped 
plate by the side of a climax in a love 
scene? The publisher—did he make me? 
He may sell me, but he could not make 


me. 

After I had traveled back and forth 
across this country for nearly two years, 
I was at last bought by a publisher who 
put me into a new suit of clothes and 
then spread a rainbow-hued garment all 
over me, until I fairly blushed, some- 
times for shame and sometimes for pride. 
And then I started on my travels again, 
and this time I went all over the country 
and even across the sea. 

Many different people bought me— 
that is, my body; but no one could buy 
my soul. That belonged and always will 
belong to my author. Oh, and I must 
say the publisher paid a very small price 
for me. I felt so sorry for the author 
who made me at such cost of pain and 
travail. 

I have fared in strange ways as I have 
fallen into different hands. Once a man 


in New York was reading me. He called 
himself a book reviewer and was paid 


by the publishers to tell the public what 
he thought of me. He said I was “un- 
mitigated bosh,” and then he threw me 
clear across the room into an open fire. 
I would have burnt to death, but just 
then the book reviewer was called out of 
the room and a servant who entered a 
moment later rescued me and took me 
down to the kitchen and read me there. 
I went from the cook to the iceman and 
they said they enjoyed me so much. I 
have never had much use for professional 
book critics since then. 

Another time I was carried in a og by 
a cowboy on horseback, and he read me 
lying on the ground by an open fire. My, 
but I was cold then! But when he got 
thru with me he passed me on to another 
cowboy and he to another cowboy and 
he to another one, and at last I was all 
worn out, and one night a forest ranger 
tore me to pieces to start just such a 
campfire as I had been read by. Not 
many folks have such experiences as that. 
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Another time I was being held in the 
hands of a woman who had buried her 
baby and all of a sudden she bent her 
head over me and something hot and wet 
fell on me and I felt annoyed because she 
was soiling my pages; and then I began 
to see it was tears falling on me. But 
they were the kind that do people good. 
The next day while she was reading the 
funny chapter she laughed aloud, the 
first time she had laughed since her baby 
died—the kind that does you good. Isn't 
that funny? My author cried over that 
funny chapter, he was having so much 
trouble at the time. And other people 
laugh over it when they are in trouble. 
There are some queer things in this book 
world. 

Once I was in a lighthouse with two 
men who used to fight for turns at me. 
They said they were sorry I was so short. 
Another time I went to a penitentiary,” 
and I thought I never would get out 
again. I have been shut up in bookcases 
belonging to rich people who bought me 
because I was the fashion, but never read 
me, and I have been handled roughly by 
the dirty hands of men and women who 
didn’t have much time to read; but I 
would much sooner be read to death than 
buried alive in libraries or left to lie in 
state on the tables of fashionable society. 

I am beginning to wonder how long I 
have to live. A short time, I suppose. 
My author says the average of a book is 
about five years. But I wonder if that is 
all. How long shall I live in the mind of 
the cowboys or the heart of the woman 
who lost her baby? And I am sure the 
author will never forget me. He did his 
best—in spite of the critics. He came to 
love me deeply at the last ; perhaps it was 
because I cost him so much. And at any 
rate Time will be the Judge, who calmly 
outlives all the book readers and book 
publishers and book reviewers, and sets 
his mark on the ephemeral and the im- 
mortal; and with old Time, kindest and 
truest and best of book critics, I am con- 
tent to leave myself; and when he is 
ready, he may write on my last page, 
“Finis.” 


Topexa, Kan. 

















The Needs of Porto Rico 


BY TULIO LARRINAGA 


CoMMISSIONER FROM Porto RICco. 


HAT Porto Rico has been prosper- 
T ing for the last eight years— 
prospering from one viewpoint— 
is a fact which no one will deny. Porto 
Rico is a beautiful, prolific island, forty 
miles wide by one hurdred miles long, 
lying on the verge of the tropics, with 
never excessive heat or cold, or rainy or 
dry seasons; capable of producing any- 
thing which can grow anywhere; a mine 
of health, and wealth, and happiness. 
Porto Rico has been exploited for eight 
years to develop her wealth producing 
qualities, for the benefit of large money 
interests. Porto Rico has _ prospered, 
‘ from that viewpoint. Under the protec- 
tive tariff of the United States the sugar 
and tobacco interests have been greatly 
enlarged. From 69,000 tons of sugar 
exported in 1go1 the production in- 
creased to 284,000 tons in 1910. It is a 
suggestive fact, however, that whereas 
there were then 345 sugar planters, the 
number is now reduced to less than 200, 
showing a concentration which is very 
undesirable in any country. And the in- 
crease in the production of sugar marked 
a corresponding decrease in the produc- 
tion of coffee, then the most important 
production of the island—still more im- 
portant because the coffee farms, like the 
sugar farms at the start, were all com- 
paratively small holdings owned and 
managed by the local planters, to their 
own profit and the benefit of Porto Rico. 
If it were not for the little money from 
sugar making which remains in the 
island today there would be great suffer- 
ing among the poor. For with the ad- 
vent of America and the tariff, there be- 
ing no protective dutv on coffee, the 
small farmers found it impossible to 
live, and their little farms were sold by 
the hundreds for taxes amounting to no 
more than ten or twenty dollars, and 
were bought up by the large in- 
terests. There was a law limiting the 
amount of land which could be bought 
by single interests, but there was no 
penalty affixed for disobedience, so no 
one cared. 
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No one denies the material prosperity, 
but the Porto Ricans are keenly alive to 
the fact that their political status, which 
should have kept pace with material 
progress, has been going down and that 
more and more they are losing their 
rights and losing their hold upon their 
island. In this connection one should 
not forget that Porto Rico has 1,100,000 
inhabitants; that 100,000 children at- 
tend the public schools; that there are 
high schools, normal schools and a uni- 
versity in Porto Rico; that last year the 
exports of Porto Rico reached $30,000,- 
000; that Porto Rico is more densely 
populated than any State of the Union; 
that we have a history and a Christian 
civilization centuries old. 

During the past century, under the 
Spanish regime, the one aim of the 
Porto Ricans was to obtain political ad- 
vancement toward their ultimate desire 
of self-government. Canada was their 
model. The English system in Canada 
was the goal of their aspirations. To- 
ward this they made no mean progress. 
Several times during the past century 
they took real steps in advance—the pro- 
mulgation of the Spanish Constitution. 
for example. In the first part of the 
nineteenth century they were granted 
representation in the Spanish Congress ; 
a representation which made a brilliant 
record, in 1812, in the framing of the 
Spanish Constitution. In 1870 this rep- 
resentation was made permanent. Six- 
teen representatives and four senators 
were then allowed under the Spanish ap- 
portionment law. And with this as a 
fighting base they obtained several lib- 
eral reforms; such as an insular legisla- 
tive body elected by a moderately re- 
stricted suffrage; in 1869 the abolition 
of slavery, and later the authority to 
make a loan to pay the slave owners; 
then the gradual suppression of the 
tariff was begun, which eventually was 
fully carried out, deducting every year 
one-tenth part of the duties on all goods 
exchanged between the colony and the 
mother country. 
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In 1887 the Autonomist party was 
formed and finally declared to be a legal 
party and admitted to an understanding 
with the Liberal party, then controlling 
in Spain. At last, in 1897, as a prepara- 
tory measure to the final establishment 
of self-government, the island was 
divided into two districts, and natives as 
well as Spaniards were appointed gov- 
ernors both of the North and of the 
South districts. In December, 1897, lo- 
cal self-government was at last granted, 
and besides there went with it the right 
to concur in treaty making with other 
nations thru special delegates chosen by 
the island for the purpose. 

This was the status of Porto Rico at 
the time of the American occupation, 
and the arrangement was continued by 
General Brooke, the first military gov- 
ernor of the island, as established by his 
general order No. 1. But in December, 
1898, General Brooke was succeeded by 
General Guy S. Henry, U. S. V., who 
began to introduce changes, and finally 
did away entirely with the autonomic 
organization. In April, 1900, an act of 
Congress established a civil government 


in Porto Rico, fashioned after the Eng- 
lish system for their partially civilized 


colonies, such as the Fiji Islands. The 
act, commonly known as “The Foraker 
Act,” granted a legislature composed of 
two houses. The lower house was to be 
elected by the people. The upper house, 
called the Executive Council, was formed 
mainly by the heads of the various de- 
partments appointed by the President. 
This organization of an appointed, 
foreign body to make the laws of the 
country—a body whose members were 
at the same time the executive heads of 
departments—was naturally a great dis- 
appointment to the Porto Ricans. With 
the governor retaining the veto power 
and the Congress the right to amend or 
annul all acts of the local legislature, 
there could not have been any danger in 
leaving both houses in the hands of the 
people; nor could a better system have 
been furnished as a school for self-gov- 
ernment training, if the advocates of the 
act were in good faith, in 1900, in their 
claim that we were not capable of self- 
government. Under the autonomic con- 
stitution which was taken away from us 
we had the right to name the major part 
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of the upper house. They were simply 
to be citizens of Spain—and for thirty 
years previous we had been citizens of 
Spain; ever since the Spanish Constitu- 
tion was extended to Porto Rico, when 
the colony was abolished and the. island 
became a province of Spain. Now, after 
ten years of the Foraker Act, depriving 
us of the upper house appointments, why 
should we find ourselves given a legisla- 
ture bereft of all power whatsoever, ex- 
cept that of amending criminal and civil 
laws already made? There was also 
added to the bill the provision that the 
legislature should not meet as often as 
it had. This was wise and, in the judg- 
ment of many, under such conditions it 
wouid have been still wiser to provide 
that the legislature should not meet at 
all. 

Just a lower house, with practically no 
power at all, is a strange sop to hand to 
people who were enjoying almost com- 
plete home government, after they had 
been waiting ten years for the fulfill- 
ment of the early promises made upon 
American occupation. There are incon- 
veniences, evils, injustices, wrongs in- 
herent to a foreign executive council ap- 
pointed by a foreign executive and re- 
sponsible to no one in Porto Rico, Take 
the matter of granting franchises in the 
island, for example. The Porto Ricans 
have suffered several serious losses and 
great wrong in the granting of fran- 
chises to irresponsible people, for wild- 
cat schemes known to be technically and 
economically impossible; to a bankrupt 
company, a company that was in the 
hands of a receiver. All these failures 
to protect the people of Porto Rico—the 
unjust and unwise franchises, the fail- 
ure to keep the land from absorption by 
large foreign interests, and the rest— 
would never have occurred if the upper 
house had been elected by the people 
and responsible to the people. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council now only 
await removal to go back to the United 
States, caring very little for what they 
leave behind. Some of them, indeed, 
have drawn salaries for long periods and 
have not been there half the time. There 
were members of the council in Wash- 
ington for three or four months, their 
salaries being paid by the people of 
Porto Rico, while they carried on the 
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campaign which resulted in Congress de- 
ciding to take away from the people of 
Porto Rico the right to concur in appro- 
priation bills for the expenditure of their 
own taxes, for the benefit of their own 
island. Now we have no power what- 
soever. The Executive Council may go 
on from year to year, appropriating the 
money of previous years, and they can 
dispose of this as they please. There is 
something which the Porto Rican can- 
not fully understand in this persistent 
tendency to reduce his rights instead of 
fulfilling any of the assurances given 
him in the past. 

The chief open contention of those 
who claim that the people of Porto Rico 
cannot as yet be trusted with self-gov- 
ernment is that they are not prepared 
for the duties and responsibilities of the 
status. But every one knows that, in 
the first place, they have already proven 
their capacity, when, in 1870, the Repub- 
lican form of government was estab- 
lished in Spain as well as in Porto Rico, 
and when they organized their insular 
machinery by popular vote; also in the 
organization of their autonomic govern- 
ment in 1898. But suppose such expe- 
rience was not conclusive of fitness for 
self-government; how are they ever to 
gain or prove that fitness without a lim- 
ited opportunity? It is true that Porto 
Rico has prospered in a material sense 
in the past ten years. But it is also true 
that Porto Rico would have escaped sev- 
eral serious wrongs from which she has 
suffered, and who can say that her ma- 
terial prosperity would not have been 
still greater had she been allowed a voice 
in the conduct of her own affairs and the 
expenditures of her own resources. 
Would the new States which were ad- 
mitted to the Union several years ago 
have made the rapid strides which have 
marked their progress if they had been 
kept down, under the arbitrary rule of a 
limited number of men sent there from 
outside, with the sole authority to make 
their laws and administer their material 
wealth and resources? Many of the 
territories did not have at the time of 
their admission to the Union anything 
like the favorable conditions which Porto 
Rico presents, in simply asking for the 
right of home jurisdiction. 

Porto Rico has a civilization centuries 
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old; has a larger population than 
eighteen States of the Union; has a 
greater commerce and wealth than sev- 
eral of them; has a larger trade with 
continental United States than many of 
the nations with which they interchange 
commerce. 

Those who demand colonial govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and who realize 
that this first argument is absurdly weak, 
advance another which seems to be the 
only thing left upon which they can 
spread false accusations and incorrect 
impressions giving any apparent ground 
for depriving Porto Rico of the right of 
local jurisdiction. It is illiteracy. But 
even this cannot be taken seriously by 
one who knows anything at all about 
Porto Rico and is honestly trying to de- 
cide impartially in the matter. The pro- 
portion of illiteracy really existing is not 
really known. The only data upon which 
the argument is based are those quite in- 
accurately obtained and given out as the 
result of the first hurried census of ten 
or eleven years ago. But even suppos- 
ing that the illiteracy of today is as high 
as 60 per cent., this, in the 1,100,000 in- 
habitants, will still represent a number 
of persons not illiterate, several times 
larger than there were inhabitants—with 
a degree of education or without it—in 
some of the territories admitted to the 
self-government of statehood in the 
United States several years ago. 

Failing this, another, yet more absurd, 
argument is advanced. The large num- 
ber of schools established and the many 
miles of good roads built in the last ten 
years—at the expense of Porto Rico—is 
used as an argument against any change 
in the present system of governing the 
colony. The Porto Rican feels that this 
progress is due mainly to his initiative 
and would direct attention to the fact 
that while the lower house retained the 
right of concurring in appropriations it 
readily agreed to every effort at prog- 
ress. And if this co-operation and uni- 
versal energy, under the present. system, 
is to be used as an effective argument 
against improvement in their political 
status, then the Porto Ricans, with their 
industry and energy, are every day dig- 
ging deeper ‘and deeper into the grave 
of political oblivion. Why, upon this 
basis, they would be better fitted for 
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home government if they deliberately 
combatted every effort at progress. 
Now, if the partisans and advocates 
of the status quo are honest, and so.sure 
of the incompetency of the people of 
Porto Rico to take care of themselves, 
let them accept this challenge and settle 
the controversy by putting it to the test. 
The governor of the island will always 
retain the veto power and the Congress 
of the United States will always have 
the right to amend or annul whatever 
vicious legislation may be enacted. There 
could be no possible danger either to the 
United States or to the island. Indeed, 
there could be no question raised unless 
with some sinister motive by money in- 
terests profitably exploiting Porto Rico. 
And this constant refusal to give them 
a chance in self-government has created 
a sentiment among the people that the 
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partisans of the status quo really at- 
tach more importance to their control of 
the island and the benefit derived from 
it by outside interests than they do to the 
people of Porto Rico and their welfare. 

Even the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives last year—which was 
meager enough in favorable provisions 
for Porto Rico—has already been shorn 
of its more liberal points by the Senate 
Committee and was so reported to the 
Senate, to be acted on, the other day, to 
the great chagrin and disappointment of 
the Porto Ricans, who are at this mo- 
ment in grave excitement and distress, 
despairing of ever seeing fulfilled the 
promises made to them at the time of the 
occupation of the island, or of redress 
in harmony with the American claims of 
justice and democracy. 


Wasurincrton, D. C. 


A Drama of the Skies 


BY EDWARD TALLMADGE ROOT 


I saw her, when the glowing west 
Was fading into tints of rest, 
A slender crescent on the breast 
Of starry-cinctured Night. 
Too lovely, too ethereal 
To face the ills which here befall, 
She slipped, how soon! from sight. 


I saw her, when the sun had set, 
Not far beyond the zenith yet, 
Scorning the white clouds’ flimsy net, 
A solid hemisphere. 
I gazed, till in its shade profound 
A counterpart appeared to round, 
Of dim-lit crystal clear. 


I saw her, just as day was done, 

Rise full-orbed, rival of the sun! 

The homage of the stars was won 
By. Night’s unchallenged queen. 

In loveliness elusive lay 

The Earth, as if the golden day 
Had changed to silver sheen. 


But in the fullness of her pride, 

A somber shadow touched her ‘side, 

Grew, spread, and dared at least to hide— 
Nay, bathed her face in blood! 

I stood aghast, until that shame 

Vanished as strangely as it came, 
Retreating like a flood. 


I saw her, ’twas the midnight hour; 
Far in the east she seemed to cower, 
As if she fled to hide the power 
Of some unclean disease. 
Half-wasted, weary, weak and wan, 
The saddest sight eyes look upon, 
Her grief none could appease! 


I saw her not; but in full day 

The light grew dim and died away. 

An awful.gloom on Earth there lay; 
The sun to darkness turned. 

Was it revenge? Who, then, could be 

The stealthy murderess but she 
Whose wrongs so deep had burned? 


They saw it all, the men of old:. 
They saw it oft; and often told, 
In myth and symbol manifold, 
The drama of the skies. 
And still their myths control our ways, 
Give months and weekg and sacred days, 
And shall give till Eath dies. 


They saw her through her changes move, 
And lifted hands in awe and love. 
Let none of us their cult reprove 
Who sees and worships not! 
Who never sees; or only sees 
And asks not: “Who created these ?” 
Or knowing, hath forgot! 


Provipence, R. I. 





—— 
See 
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Lord Rosebery’s “Chatham” 


SINCE the end of the short-lived and 
ill-fated Liberal Administration of 1892- 
95 Lord Rosebery, as the world knows, 
has followed his lonely furrow—at odds 
with his old political colleagues, out of 
sympathy with their present democratic 
aims, and not completely of the Con- 
servative party. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, that the lonely furrow and the 
making of non-partisan speeches in sup- 
port of Unionist Parliamentary candi- 
dates, do not occupy quite all Rosebery’s 
time. These concerns, even when done 
with all his thoroness, leave him a mar- 
gin of time available for literary work— 
a margin that must be considerable, for 
since Trevelyan published his “Early 
History of Charles James Fox” thirty 
years ago, there has been no such ample 
and illuminating study of any British 
statesman of the eighteenth century as 
Rosebery’s Lord Chatham.* In several 
respects there is a similarity between 
Rosebery’s Chatham and _ Trevelyan’s 
“Fox.” In each case the biographer has 
traced only part of the career of the 
statesman concerned. Rosebery’s Chat- 
ham comes to an end with Pitt’s acces- 
sion to office in 1756, when he became 
Secretary of State, leader of the House 
of Commons, and all but Premier in the 
Devonshire Administration, while Tre- 
velyan, in his “Life of Fox,” stops at 
1774, the year when Fox was making a 
place for himself in the history of Eng- 
land and of the United States by his 
opposition to the American policy of 
North. 

There are other obvious points of 
similarity between these two biographies. 
Both Trevelyan and Rosebery are 
steeped in the political literature and the 
political and social atmosphere and tradi- 
tions of the eighteenth century ; more so, 
perhaps, than any other British students 
of this period; and each of these writers 
has had great advantages which have not 

*Lorp CuatnamM: Hrs Earty Lire AND ‘Connec- 


trons. By Lord Rosebery. New York: Harper Bros. 
Pp. xii, 481. $4. 
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pertained to any other writer of recent 
years on the politics of the reigns of 
George II and George III. Both Tre- 
velyan and Rosebery were of nineteenth 
century Liberal administrations. Both 
have been much behind the scenes in 
British politics ; and what this means for 
the making clear and understandable of 
the intricacies, the jealousies, the in- 
trigues and also the sordidness of eight- 
eenth century political life, is obvious in 
nearly every chapter of these lives of 
Chatham and Fox. It marks Rose- 
bery’ s Chatham even more than Trevel- 
yan’s “Fox”; for it is possible to read 
into some of Rosebery’s comments on 
political conditions in the time of Pitt an 
application to aspects of political life in 
England of a very much later period— 
an application, in fact, to political condi- 
tions at Westminster in times quite near 
to our own day. 

The eighteenth century is obviously a 
congenial period to Rosebery. Every 
book and every manuscript that can 
throw light on the youth of Pitt, on his 
family or on its associations, on his 
career in the House of Commons while 
member for the nomination boroughs of 
Old Sarum and Oakhampton, has been 
drawn upon with amazing industry. The 
Newcastle manuscripts, of which there 
is a carload at the British Museum; the 
Holland House .manuscripts, and the 
Fortescue papers at Dropmore, have all 
been searched with the vigilant care of 
a student intent on a doctor’s degree 
with a research fellowship at his com- 
mand. The result in Rosebery’s hands 
is not only a large addition to our knowl- 
edge of Pitt, and of the remarkable fam- 
ily into which he was born, and of his 
associates when he was started in his 
House of Commons career, but a picture 
of eighteenth century political and aris- 
tocratic social conditions, the like of 
which is not available within the covers 
of any one book which has yet come 
from the press. 

England during the reign of George II 
was essentially, so far as government 
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and politics were concerned, the England 
of the governing class. The men of this 
class were few in number, but powerful 
by reason of the privileges they had 
drawn to themselves, and usually they 
were at issue with each other not over 
political principles or measures, but 
chiefly over the spoils — highly paid 
offices, sinecures and pensions. The 
conditions Rosebery describes when he 
is sketching Pitt’s political environment 
from 1735 to 1756 are often sordid and 
squalid, and Rosebery makes no apology 
for them nor any attempt to extenuate 
them. One value of his book is that he 
does thus describe conditions as they 
were, and that he shows also how Pitt’s 
action was at times governed by the sor- 
did political conditions into which he 
had thrust himself. “It is preposterous,” 
he writes, “to depict Pitt as an angel of 
light. But yet, judged by the standard 
of his day, the only proper standard to 
apply, and indeed by the standard of any 
day, he must be held, even in his darkest 
hours, not to have compromised his his- 
torical future.” 


Students of eighteenth century British 
history are not the only people who are 
indebted to Rosebery for his vivid de- 
scriptions of eighteenth century political 
conditions and his characterizations of 
eighteenth century statesmen and politi- 


cians. His Chatham can be made to 
serve a purpose which it is scarcely pos- 
sible that Rosebery had in mind when he 
began his task. Except in the literature 
of reform propaganda, which went on in 
England from the American Revolution 
to the downfall of Wellington and the 
end of the long Tory regime in 1829, 
there is nowhere a more vivid picture of 
governing class rule than is to be found 
in Rosebery’s pages ; and the England of 
the early years of the reign of George V 
needs only to be compared with the Eng- 
land of George II to realize how much 
has been gained by the three extensions 
of the Parliamentary franchise of the 
nineteenth century. Political life and 
social conditons in England have been 
bettered by the gradual approach toward 
democracy which has been the most 
marked feature in English history be- 
tween the Reform Act of 1832 and the 
session of Parliament of 1911, which is 
to witness one more inroad on the privi- 
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leges of the governing class by the estab- 

lishment of the supremacy of the House 

of Commons over the House of Lords. 
& 


Home Life in Ireland. By Robert Lynd. 
Chicago> A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 
An Englishman in Ireland. Impressions of 
a Journey in a Canoe by River, Lough, 
and Canal. By R. Scott-James. Eight 
Illustrations. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $2. 

“The truth is, there is a great deal of non- 
sense talked about the ‘real Irishman’ and the 
‘typical Irishman’—to mention two phrases 
common among thoughtless people. The ‘real 
Irishman’ is neither essentially a Celt nor es- 
sentially a Catholic. He is merely a man who 
has had the good or bad fortune to be born 
in Ireland, or of Irish parents. 

“Political necessities—to give a flattering 
name to a bad thing—have led to every fault 
of Ireland’s being seen as if thru a micro- 
scope, and to every virtue’s being seen upside 
down or inside out till it seemed equal to two 
faults... . There is a nursery rhyme in Ire- 
land which runs: 

Ulster for a soldier, 
Connacht for a thief, 
Munster for learning, 
And Leinster for beef. 

“There is just as much sense in this as in 
most of the generalizations we hear about the 
different parts of Ireland—the dourness of 
Ulster, the dishonesty of Connacht, the idle- 
ness of at least the two other provinces. Al- 
most all generalizations, I suppose, were in 
the beginning born of some seed of truth. 
Nearly all the generalizations about Ireland, 
however, have grown up into perverted and 
lying shapes, like monstrous light-hiding trees, 
and in their branches the parrots of the na- 
tions chatter innumerable foolish things.” 


It has seemed to us worth while to 
quote so extensively from Mr. Lynd’s 
discreetly optimistic account of “Home 
Life in Ireland,” because these para- 
graphs, found in the first ten pages, do. 
besides being interesting in themselves, 
tell the reader something of the book 
which they serve to introduce. First of 
all, they suggest that Mr. Lynd is him- 
self an Irishman. Second, that he is 
neither an enthusiast nor a bigot—albeit 
he is born loyal and enthusiastic. Fina!- 
ly, that while he is sober as an exposito1 
he is picturesque in description. Sym- 
pathy, understanding, literary skill: here 


, are qualities which guarantee the success 


of a book in this genre. This particular 
volume includes, besides its illustrations 
from photographs, enlightening chapters 
on Farms and Farmers, Schools and 
Children, Priests and Parsons, The Irish 
Gentry, Town Life, Sinn Fein, Manners, 
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and the Arts. Even more vivid are the 
chapters devoted to “Characters,” Mar- 
riages and Match-making, Stories and 
Superstitions, and Wakes and Funerals. 
Home Life in Ireland is an invaluable 
addition to a valuable series, whereas 
the second of the books about. Ireland 
whose titles top this column is.at least 
a very pleasant narrative of travel thru 
the heart of the Isle. Tho Belfast is 
given an almost enthusiastic chapter, the 


best thing about Mr. Scott-James’s vol- 


ume is its pages descriptive of canoeing 
and the country-sides which he viewed 
in the course of unhurried peregrina- 
tions. The traveler is a lover of out- 
of-doors. “We are vain enough,” he 
writes, “to suppose that before Blake 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge the Eng- 
lish world did not perceive the benefi- 
cent grandeurs of wild scenery. In 
reality, I suppose, the Romantics have 
only taught men to put themselves in an 
attitude of detachment from Nature; to 
recognize explicitly what before they im- 
plicitly felt. They have become specta- 
tors of what we call Nature, and to that 
extent have ceased to be a part of it.” 


ra 


The Readjustment. By Will Irwin. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.20. 

“The city that was” lives again in Mr. 
Irwin’s new novel, The Readjustment, 
which is a story of the old San Francisco 
which the author knew so intimately. 
The plot is slight. A coarse-grained 
hero, who insensibly reminds the reader 
of some of Jack London’s bull-in-the- 
china-shop sort, falls in love with a re- 
fined and exquisite young lady. Her re- 
action to his primeval wooing is psycho- 
logically interesting, altho not described 
with any particular skill. Mr. Irwin’s 
world, like that of many young novelists, 
is a man’s world, in which he moves 
freely and easily enough, but upon the 
introduction of a woman into the scene 
he loses countenance, stammers and hesi- 
tates. He is timid in the presence of his 
exquisite ladies ; he is more at home with 
the men, after the ladies have left the 
room. By which we do not mean that 
he shares his hero’s coarseness—not at 
all. But he lacks, as yet, the art of mak- 
ing a fine character human and therefore 
lovable. And so Eleanor, fine as she is, 
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is shadowy, and Kate, “the other girl, a 
golden, full-blown Californian thing,” is 
much more fully realized. Well, a peony 
makes more of a show in a garden than 
does a tea rose, and it may well be like- 
wise in a book. 

& 

The Story of the American Board. Account 
of the First Hundred Years of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. By William E. Strong. 12ma, 
pp. xv. 523. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.75 net. 

Little more need to be said of such a 
history as this than that it is trustworthy, 
as nearly adequate as the space will 
allow, and that it is illustrated with a fair 
number of pictures and maps It is to be 
particularly recommended for mission 
study classes in Congregational churches. 
To be sure, the American Board, as it is 
familiarly called, was created a hundred 
years ago to guide the scanty foreign 
missionary activities of any churches that 
wished to help, particularly Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
—and was therefore called “American,” 
and has kept the name, altho the two first 
bodies have withdrawn from it. Being 
the oldest it is also one of the most im- 
portant of all American missionary 
boards, and has had the honor of con- 
verting the Hawaiian Islands, and has 
exerted an enormous influence in Turkey, 
Japan, India and South Africa. This 
book ought to be in every missionary 
library and in every Congregational fam- 
ily that is interested in missions, as all 
ought to be. 


& 
in. B 
artley. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents. 

“I regard the Spanish people as the 
living representatives of the Middle 
Ages,” wrote Stendhal; and so, appar- 
ently, does the author of Things Seen in 
Spain, in spite of growing industrialism. 
It is the familiar charm of romance and 
courtesy that expresses itself in this 
compact little volume. The Moorish in- 


Things Seen in — y C. Gasquoine 


,fluence—Spanish dancing—the inevitable 


bull-fight—the Feria, or spring festival 
at Seville—the native art—Spanish cities 
and Spanish country-life: all these mat- 
ters have their chapters in this brief but 
well-planned and entertaining handbook, 
recommendable to the intending traveler. 
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Literary Notes 


....4 Dictionary of the Characters in the 
Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott, pub- 
lished by Dutton, tangibly expresses the fer- 
tility of that author’s imagination. No fewer 
than 2,836 characters find mention therein— 
including 37 horses and 32 dogs. It was nei- 
ther Kipling nor Rostand who brought the 
inarticulate animal-world into fiction. 

....Dr. J. W. Mackail, Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford, is the author of 
an essay on William Morris originally delivered 
as a lecture at Birmingham, now published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. (one shilling). This 
is less a literary criticism than a cordial invita- 
tion to the reader to interest himself in the 
work and, above all, the man Morris. 

....The twenty-first series of Cunningham 
Lectures at the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, were by Principal J. Oswald Dykes, and 
are published under the title The Divine 
Worker in Creation and Providence (im- 
ported by Scribner, $2.25). They are an en- 
deavor to restate the doctrines of Creation and 
Providence in the light of modern knowledge 
in science and history. 

....What to do at Recess is the title of a 
slim booklet by George E. Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of Playgrounds, Parks and Vacation 
Schools, Pittsburg, Pa, (Ginn; 25 cents). 
From sand-box to folk-dances extends the 
range of this practical educator’s suggestions. 
These suggestions are many: the only criticism 
to be offered is the want of directions as to 
their precise application. 

....Prof. Gotthard Deutsch, of the Hebrew 
Union College, has just published a modest 
but valuable manual on The History of the 
Jews (Bloch, 60 cents). There is a brief out- 
line of the early period, beginning about 600 
B. C., and a fuller sketch of Jewish life dur- 
ing and since the Middle Ages, with its perse- 
cutions and achievements, is given with due 
restraint and appreciation. The account is 
characterized by accuracy and proper perspec- 
tive. A select bibliography would have been a 
helpful addition. 


....The stream of time is made visible 
and statistics are presented in line and color 
in Croscup’s Synchronic Chart of United 
States History (New York: Windsor Pub. 
Co.; $1.50). By the use of graphical meth- 
ods such as these comparative figures are im- 
mediately and vividly impressed upon the 
mind and produce a greater effect upon the 
mind than any amount of study of the tables. 
This excellent compendium contains, besides 
the long folding chart, a summary of history 
chiefly political and a large quantity of mis- 
cellaneous information on the progress of the 
United States and its territorial expansion. 
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....Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will issue 
this month Diaz: Master of Mexico, by James 
Creelman. The career of the Mexican Presi- 
dent has been long and varied, and should fur- 
nish material for a vitally interesting biog- 
raphy. Meantime, Houghton, Mifflin Co. are 
printing another impression of T. P. Terry's 
Mexico—a kind of home-made Baedeker to 
the interesting land of our neighbors. 

....Little, Brown & Co. have undertaken 
the publication of “The Modern Criminal 
Science Series,” under the supervision of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Crim- 


-inology. The first volumes, which are pub- 


lished at four and five dollars, respectively, 
are translations of Modern Theories of Crim- 
inology, by C. Bernaldo de Quiros, and of Pro- 
fessor Hans Gross’ Criminal Psychology. We 
hope to review these most important offerings 
at a later date. 

....One of the very best helps in under- 
standing the interdependence of the first three 
Gospels, and an indispensable aid to the Eng- 
lish reader in studying any problem connected 
with the life and teaching of Jesus, is the 
large-page edition of The Synoptic Gospels 
(Frowde; $2.50), arranged in parallel columns 
by Rev. J. M. Thompson, of Oxford. The 
text is that of the English Revised Version, 
and by a careful use of italics the variations, 
additions and omissions of the different writ- 
ers are made plain. ‘The book should find a 
place on the desk of every student of the New 
Testament, even if Wright or Rushbrooke is 
happily already there. : 


....Lafcadio Hearn’s Japanese Letters, ed- 
ited by Elizabeth Bisland and published by the 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. .($3), are not to be dis- 
missed in three lines, and we reserve them for 
leisurely reading and review. The first im- 
pression which they make upon the reader of 
Hearn’s earlier work, his “Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan,’ for example, is one of bewil- 
derment at the writer’s changed standpoint. 
“The illusions are forever gone,” he wrote to 
Professor Chamberlain, one of his best friends, 
“but the memory of many pleasant things re- 
mains. I know much more about the Japanese 
than I did a year ago (i. e., in 1892), and still 
I am far from understanding them well. Even 
my own little wife is somewhat mysterious 
still to me, tho always in a lovable way.” 


....In the temple of Poseidon the question- 
er asked: “Where are the offerings of the 
shipwrecked?” The Bishop of Stepney, Dr. 
H. L. Paget, thinks that the same question 
might be asked of the modern home, into which 
we are born as our greatest and most hazard- 
ous adventure. Home Life in England (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; 75 cents) is an agreeable 
discussion of a life that does not differ so 
much from our own that his advice and crit- 
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icism are inapplicable to us. He is wise and 
tolerant toward the young questioners of au- 
thority; just to the troubled parents, among 
whom generous appreciation of a new era is 
rare; but it is necessary “to listen, to trust, to 
understand” the child for whom the home ex- 
ists, whether in England of elsewhere, if we 
are to approach the author’s ideal—‘ a busy, 
ordered and happy home.” 

....If all American doctoral dissertations 
commanded the reference-value and literary 
ezse of Dr. Dudley Howe Miles’s—entitled 
The Influence of Moliére on Restoration Com- 
edy—and were published in as attractive form 
(Columbia University Press; -The Macmillan 
Co., agents; $1.50), there would be fewer com- 
plaints of their barren dulness. It is true that 
the author admits “that the Restoration would 
have produced a comedy not much different 
from the actual product even had Moliére 
never lived’”—in spite of the considerable bor- 
rowings and shameless larcenies. The study 
is none the less instructive as a bit of literary 
history; and, besides expressing in unmistak- 
able terms the contrast in stage conditions in 
Jacobean times ‘and under the Restoration 
(pp. 52-66). is interesting in reflecting the sup- 
erficial imitations of all things French, in and. 
out of the theater during the period treated. 

....The most interesting literary centenary 
of the year will be that of Thackeray, on July 
18. John Bright and Archbishop Tait were 
also born in 1811, on November 16 and De- 
cember 22 respectively, but neither of these 
names is primarily literary. On September 30, 
1811, died Bishop Thomas Percy, who owes 
his fame to his “Reliques.” David Hume, 
most literary of philosophers, was born on 
April 26 (O. S.) 1711, So we may be celebrat- 
ing his bicentenary. France has two finely an- 
tithetic anriversaries to celebrate—the death of 
Boileau, March 13, 1711, and the birth of 
Théophile Gautier, Augtst 31 (according to 
other authorities, 30), 1811. France has, too, 
at least one half centenary to celebrate: that 
of Henri Murger, author of “La Vie de Bo- 
héme.” <A learned work by M. Miquet, pub- 
lished under the title “Recherches sur les 
familles des émigrants savoyards fixés en 
France en 1860,” destroys the tradition that 
Murger was of German origin. In reality, the 
Latin quarter rhapsodist was Savoyard, son 
of Claude-Gabriel, tailor by professior, and of 
Hortense-Henriette Tribou. 

...-J. B. Lippincott Company are the pub- 
lishers of a number of unusually attractive 
books for boys. Missionary Heroes in Oce- 
ania by John C. Lambert ($1.75) is one of the 
narrations that stirs the blood. On Trail and 
Rapid, by Dog-Sled and Canoe ($1) is the 
title given by H. A. Cody to the life of Bish- 
op Bompas. The story is of service among 
the North American Indians and Eskimos. 
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The Romance of the Ship is E. Keble Chatter- 
ton’s account of the origin and evolution of 
the craft ($1.50); the work of an expert in 
his field. The illustrations here are especially 
striking and as valuable from the -reader’s 
standpoint as they are striking. All of the 
volumes we are naming are, for that matter, 
generously illustrated; and this applies, of 
course, to J. Kennedy Maclean’s Heroes of the 
Polar Seas, a Record of Exploration in Arctic 
and Antarctic Oceans ($1.50), which has maps 
to boot and includes even a report of Lieuten- 
ant Shackieton’s expedition. The final volume 
of these of which we are treating, Mark Wicks’s 
Mars via the Moon ($1.50) goes even farther, 
so far as imagination is concerned, than any 
of the rest of them; tho the writer has more 
facts and suggestions from science to profit 
by than his forerunners in the popular field 
of astronomical fiction. 


Pebbles 
A younc vestryman of a south side church 
was asked by a debutante: “Have you seen 
Mary Garden in ‘Thais’ ?” 
“No,” he replied; “does she wear them?”— 
Chicago Tribune. , 


Henry T. Fincx’s dying scholar, who re- 
gretted that he had been too ambitious during 
his life, studying all the Greek cases and not 
confining himself only to the dative, is out- 
done by the examining doctor at a medical 
college, who was quizzing one of the students. 
“In what will you specialize?” asked the medi- 
cus. “Diseases of the nostril,” replied the 
youth. “Good,” cried his instructor, enthusi- 
astically; “which nostril?”—Musical Courier. 


HE used to hate the idle rich, 
And often spoke with dread 
About the fearful dangefs which 
Were looming up ahead; 
He saw a time when blood would flow, 
And anarchy be rife; 
But that was when his funds were low. 
He had the luck a year ago 
To get a wealthy wife. 


He used to say the millionaires 
Were blinded by their greed; 

He thought the world and its affairs 
Were managed wrong, indeed; 

He saw the time when class and mass 
Would wage a bloody strife, 

When chaos would prevail. Alas! 

Since. then a change has come to pass: 
He has a wealthy wife. 


He cannot understand today 
Why those who toil complain; 
The ills he feared are cleared away, 
No signs of strife remair.. 
Content to let things drift along, 
He lives an easy life, 
Forgetting. if sometimes the strong 
Oppress the weak, that it 1s wrong: 
He has a wealthy wife. 
—Chicago Record Herald, 
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The Agreement with Canada 


WHILE the leaders of the Republican 
majority in the House were reluctantly 
preparing, last week, for action upon the 
President’s agreement for tariff reciproc- 
ity with Canada, the House Democrats 
held a caucus and decided that the agree- 
ment should have their support. Their 
first vote in caucus was 90 to 22. At the 
end of last week it was expected that the 
agreement bill would we passed in the 
House by a vote of about five to one, and 
that in the Senate final action would not 
be taken at the present session. It was 
thought that a majority of the Senators 
would vote for the agreement if they 
should have an opportunity to do so. But 
it was the avowed purpose of those who 
dislike the agreement to prevent final ac- 
tion in the session’s few remaining days. 

The attention of those who seek to kill 
the agreement by delay and ‘obstruction 
has been directed by the President to the 
following words in it: 

“It is agreed that the desired tariff changes 
shall not take the formal shape of a treaty, 
but that the Governments of the two coun- 
tries will use their utmost efforts to brinz 


about such changes bv concurrent legislation 
at Washington and Ottawa.” 


If, after the passage of the bill in the 








House, there shall have been, at final ad- 
journment on March 4, no action in the 
Senate, it will be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to call an extra session of the new 


Congress. This is plain enough. He 
would not be using his ‘“‘utmost efforts” 
to procure the needed legislation if he 
should wait for the regular session in De- 
cember. Successful obstruction in the 
Senate, therefore, will be followed by an 
extra session. 

The objections to the agreement which 
have been the most weighty, in a political 
sense, are those which have been raised 
by persons representing. or professing to 
represent, the American farmer: The 
legislative committee of the National 
Grange declares that the proposed 
changes would subject our farmers to un- 
fair competition. “There must be,” this 
committee says, “‘no reduction of duties 
on farm products, unless the duties on all 
manufactured articles are at the same 
time correspondingly reduced.” That is 
to say, the admission of Canadian wheat, 
corn, vegetables, etc., free of duty must 
be accompanied by the free-listing of all 
manufactured goods. We presume that 
the slight reciprocal reductions of rates 
on certain manufactures were all that the 
representatives of our Government could 
induce Canada to grant. Mr. Taft says: 

“The reciprocal free lists and schedules had 
to be fixed with regard to what both countries 
could do, rather than what one country might 
wish to do. This was especially true with ref- 
erence to manufactured articles, in the present 
stage of industrial development in Canada. 
We were ready to admit at lower duties, or 
free, various manufactured products in addi- 
tion to those included in the agreement, but 
Canada found herself unable to do the same, 
and her wishes had to be respected.” 

But would the free-listing of manu- 
factures on both sides of the boundary 
promote the welfare of. our farmers? 
The comparatively small and weak 
manufacturing industries of Canada 
would be crippled or destroyed by our 
unrestrained exports, which are very 
large even under present conditions. 
There would be substantially no imports 
of manufactures to affect prices and sup- 
ply in our own market. If our farmers 
are to obtain the relief, with respect to 
the prices of manufactured goods which 
some of them think should be given to 
them by reciprocity with ‘Canada, they 
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must look: for it in agreements with 
other countries, or in a general revision 
of the tariff. The acceptance of this 
agreement may be a long step toward 
changes of the sort which they have in 
mind. 

The complaint is based upon the as- 
sumption that our farmers really have 
been protected by those duties on grain 
and several other products which are 
reciprocally removed “by the pending 
agreement. As we have said before, 
these duties of our tariff, as a rule, have 
been and are ineffective. They exist 
merely on the paper which bears the 
printed words of the statute. Our duty 
on wheat is of no account. Both coun- 
tries export great quantities of wheat to 
Europe, and the price is made there. The 
two countries compete in the European 
market, but not at home. Our duty on 
corn is of no value to our farmers. A 
great surplus of corn is exported (part 
of it to Canada) either in its original 
form or in the form of cattle and meat. 
The free admission of Canadian cattle 
would serve our agricultural interests by 
facilitating the importation of grass-fed 
animals to be fattened here. Canadian 
fruit growers are protesting loudly 
against the proposed free admission of 
our fruit. The American farmer and 
fruit grower would be benefited if fruit 
should be put on the Canadian free list. 
Our agricultural interests would gain 
something by the large reductions on 
lumber and the free-listing of cottonseed 
oil. There is a movement of dutiable 
vegetables back and forth along the 
boundary. At some points the Canadian 
farmer has an advantage in price; at 
others the difference is in favor of the 
American. Representative Denby, of 
Michigan, whose district is on the 
border, said last week: 

“During the recent campaign we bought in 
Windsor and in Detroit a long list of food- 
stuffs in order to find what difference in price 
there was between the two countries. As be- 
tween those two cities, at least, we found the 
prices substantially the same on either side of 
the river, and I am therefore inclined to be- 
lieve that the farmers of Michigan are mis- 
taken in thinking that there would be a re- 
duction in the prices of their products.” 

We believe that our agriculturists 
would not be injured, but would gain, by 
reason of the changes proposed, and that 
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the whole country would profit by them. 
If our memory serves us, the National 
Grange, at its convention less than three 
months ago, adopted a resolution favor-_ 
ing “the negotiation of commercial treat- 
ies” that would “do away with tariff 
wars which now shut our farm products 
out of many foreign countries.” Mem- 
bers of the Grange should read the long 
letter addressed to their legislative com- 
mittee by Secretary Wilson, whose devo- 
tion to farmers’ interest is unquestioned, 
and the President’s recent speech at Co- 
lumbus. 

Ratification of the agreement may in- 
volve important changes in addition to 
those for which its terms provide. Dur- 
ing the debate in the British House of 
Commons, on the gth, Premier Asquith 
said: 

“It is quite probable that the United States 

will say that, as a matter of treaty right, Brit- 
ish goods will be entitled to enter the Amer- 
ican market on the same favored terms as 
those accorded to the same class of Canadian 
goods.” 
He had been speaking of the “most fa- 
vored nation” treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, our interpre- 
tation of which was not, he said, in agree- 
ment with that of his own Government. 
We have similar treaties with several 
countries, and there is a difference of 
opinion at Washington as to the effect of 
them in a case of this kind. If Great 
Britain is entitled to the concessions made 
in the agreement with Canada, tin plate 
from Wales, wire rods and wire would 
be admitted free of duty, and the present 
rates on British cutlery would be re- 
duced. Germany could fairly demand 
similar concessions. If it should be held 
at Washington that concessions like those 
made to Canada would not be granted, 
automatically bv treaty, to several other 
countries (and it is said to be the opinion 
of Senator Root, formerly Secretary of 
State, that claims for such concessions 
would not be warranted by the treaties), 
Germany would probably be free to make 
new tariff agreements with other nations 
and to withhold the advantages of them 
from us. 

It is to be expected that European 
countries would ask for the concessions, 
if claims could be based upon existing 
treaties, It does not necessarily follow, 
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however, that a fair interpretation of the 
treaties would support such claims, and 
it is held by some that claims of this kind 
are excluded by the recent agreements 
made under the maximum and minimum 
provisions of the Payne-Aldrich act. 

This is a new phase of the question 
and it calls for some consideration. If 
there is no danger of a profound disturb- 
ance of the present tariff by the enforce- 
ment of treaty rights which have been 
overlooked, there should be a vote on the 
reciprocity agreement in the Senate be- 
fore March 4. If there are no treaty 
complications, the Republican Senate ma- 
jority cannot afford to oppose this good 
project of a Republican President. Such 
opposition would give the Democratic 
party fresh advantage at a time when the 
Republicans need all the credit they can 
gain by wise action. 


a 
The Dreamers of Peace 


Ir was Senator Money, of Mississippi, 
leader of the Democrats in the Senate, 
who the other day made a long speech in 
favor of fortifying the Panama Canal. 
He has some strong men with him. The 
President of the United States would 
have it fortified. He believes in peace, 
but he also believes in making full prep- 
aration for war—he was for years Secre- 
tary of War, altho as Secretary of War 
he was mainly devoted to the arts of 
peace, to developing the new possessions 
of the United States. And Senator Root, 
a good friend of peace, is in favor of for- 
tifying the Canal. Senator Money has 
strong backers in his contention. 

On the other side, Senator Money tells 
us, are the impracticable theoretic vision- 
aries. Thus he puts it: 

“All these dreams of peace are the baseless 
fabric of a vision. They are a delusion. It 
will be necessary to eliminate from human 
nature every trace of greed and ambition be- 
fore the ideas they suggest will be practicable. 
These people advocate the neutralizing of the 
Panama Canal with the best idea in the world. 
But they are for the most part bishops and 
clergy, professors, emotional writers and ef- 
fete statesmen, who are not and never will be 
capable of taking advantage of practical busi- 
ness opportunities. 

That is what they are, “bishops and 
clergy, professors, emotional writers and 
effete statesmen”—not a bad lot—count 
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us with them! Are they incapable of 
“taking advantage of practical business 
opportunities”? We have heard of busi- 
ness opportunities in war, but we prefer 
the practical business which will save the 
country the waste of fifty million dollars 
to start with. The bishops and clergy 
and professors have not quite made a 
failure of it for this world, to say nothing 
of the next. It is they that have revo- 
lutionized ancient Japan, and have 
opened China and spread civilization © 
more than we have seen war do in our 
days. Senator Money thinks it will be 
necessary to eliminate every trace of 
greed and ambition from human nature 
before war can come to an end. Cannot 
human nature be greedy for the chance 
to serve one’s kind, ambitious to develop 
the arts of peace for the honor of one’s 
land, as well as for killing people? 

Senator Money has a strange notion of 
what our country resolved to dig the 
Canal for. He says: 

“I do not suppose there is a man who be- 
lieves that the Government undertook this 
great work, costing $400,000,000, for the sake 
of its commercial advantages alone. It was 
7 for its strategic value, and nothing 
eise. 

If that is his idea he is blinder than ever 
bat was blind. We can believe that some 
professional military man, whose whole 
life is taken up with a business, which if 
at times necessary, like the public execu- 
tioner’s, is the most unfortunate and most 
undesirable of all, should have thought 
first of the uses of the Canal in time of 
possible war, but such was not the 
thought of the people who determined to 
make the Canal. It was not for the uses 
of war, but for those of peace. When 
choosing a route the thought was not as 
to which could be best protected by forts, 
but which should be most convenient for 
the vessels steaming from New York and 
Liverpool. It was harbors, not fortifica- 
tions, that were in mind ; ‘the advantages 
for commerce in escaping the dangers of 
the Horn. Furthermore, we thought 
much of the glory of the achievement by 
us, in which one nation had failed. Was 
it for defense in war that De Lesseps first 
attempted the Canal? It was for com- 
merce, for commerce and glory only ; and 
for commerce and glory we took it from 
him and assumed his task, For the Sen- 
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ator to say that it was “simply for its 
strategic value and for nothing else” is 
to falsify very recent history which we 
all remember. 

Senator Money adds, and Senator Root 
assents, that in time of war treaties lapse. 
True enough. Treaties with the nation 
at war do lapse, but not treaties with 
other nations. If we made a treaty with 
Rumania that it should always have the 
free use of the Canal, that treaty would 
lapse if we went to war with Rumania; 
but if we made treaties with all nations 
that the Canal should be neutral in time 
of war, those treaties would not lapse in 
case of war with a single nation, any 
more than the international treaties as to 
the Suez Canal lapsed during the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

But, after all, it is the new interna- 
tional conditions which we must con- 
sider. We are coming into a period 
sneered at some few years ago as Sunday 
school politics, still sneered at by Sen- 
ator Money as fit only for bishops and 
clergy. Our plans are well advanced to 
put an end to war, the greatest curse of 
man. We will protect the Canal better 
by treaties, and sooner bring in the reign 
of universal Peace. 


x) 
The Book Crop of 1910 


Last year broke the record for book 
production in the United States. With a 
total of 13,470 we for the first time passed 
the English total of 10,804 and became a 
close second to the German, which, cal- 
culated on the same basis as ours, is prob- 
ably about 14,000. France comes fourth 
in the list, with about 9,000. Taking into 
consideration the immense mass of our 
periodical literature, only part of which 
ever gets into book form, there is no 
doubt that we do more reading than any 
other nationality. About one-third of 
the books appearing in the United States 
are by English or other foreign authors. 

If we hear any one boast nowadays 
that he reads “all the new books as they 
come out” it would be well to, suspend 
credence until we examine into the cir- 
cumstances a bit. If he lives near the 
Congressional Library and reads for 
eight hours every day, including Sundays 
(only devotional books on that day, of 
course), and keeps up an average rate of 
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about five volumes an hour, there may be 
some truth in what he says. 

If we compare the statistics of book 
production for 1910 in England and the 
United States as given in the Publishers’ 
Weekly of January 28, 1911, with those 
for 1898 we find some interesting changes 
in the | taste of the reading public. The 
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classification is necessarily somewhat ar- 
bitrary, and unfortunately is not the same 
in the two countries. Nevertheless, the 
general trend of the literary movement is 
sufficiently apparent. 
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During the period 1898-1910 the num- 
ber of new books annually produced in 
America increased by 169 per cent., in 
Great Britain by 50 per cent. There has 
been an increase in every department ex- 
cept classical and educational books in 
England. Fiction in England remains 
about where it was; in fact, has declined 
from 1906, when 2,108 new titles were 
recorded. In the United States the in- 
crease in fiction has not been half so great 
as the increase in non-fiction, and our 
high-water mark was passed in 1908, 
when 1,458 new novels and volumes of 
short stories were produced here. The 
rapid multiplication of juvenile books in 
this country has evidently no parallel on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

The greater attention being paid to 
country life and household economy in 
America shows itself in the high propor- 
tional increase in the number of new 
books on these topics (618 per cent), and 
the other useful arts have multiplied in 
almost as high a ratio (580 per cent.). 
Next to these comes philosophy, with a 
gain of 451 per cent. Our activity in 
physical science and our fondness for 
travel are apparently more than fourfold 
what they were twelve years ago. 

“What the public wants” in the way 
of reading matter may be seen from the 
classification of the new books appearing 
in America during the past year. Set- 
ting aside the miscellaneous group called 
“Literature and Collected Works,” the 
highest number is fiction, 1,303, to which 
might be added a large part of the 935 
books for young people. Next in the 
order of popularity comes theology and 
religion, with 894 new works. We 
should, however, adopt the English clas- 
sification and include philosophy, for it 
is impossible to draw a dividing line be- 
tween these two groups of books and 
they ought not to be as separable as they 
sometimes are. The total number of 
books on theology, religion and philos- 
ophy is 1,078. It is the closest rival to 
fiction in both countries and is rapidly 
gaining on it. If we counted the total 
number of copies sold instead of new 
titles, the great and increasing demand 
for books of religion -and philosophy 
would be still more conspicuous. The 
Bible is, of course, the “best seller” 
every year, and it not infrequently hap- 
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pens that a volume throwing some new 
light on the deeper problems of life 
crowds out a detective story or a prob- 
lem novel on the “hot cakes counter” of 
the department stores. Books of a new 
genus, what might be called “the litera- 
ture of optimistic suggestion,” have be- 
come amazingly popular in recent years. 
They are often unecclesiastical in phrase- 
ology, but all teach what Professor 
James referred to as “the religion of 
healthy mindedness.” If besides these 
we should include the literature of social 
reform, we should find that the books 
devoted to spiritual and moral welfare 
are the most popular as they are most 
influential of all the publications of the 
times. Ee 


Our First Gentleman Statesman 


Ir “fools on fools still ask what Ham- 
let means,” an equal host are inquiring 
at present what Roosevelt portends. No- 
body, in America at least, has hitherto 
hit on the suggestion that he may be sim- 
ply introducing into American life and 
politics an example of what might be 
termed the gentleman statesman—the 
public man, that is to say, who is not run- 
ning for office, and is not running a ma- 
chine, and has no immediate purpose 
in politics beyond what he esteems 
the common good. They have gentle- 
men cricketers in England, as distin- 
guished from the professional cricketers ; 
and so likewise they have public men, 
like, say, Lord Rosebery and Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison, and Lord Cromer, and Mr. 
Stead, who are not in office, or expecting 
to be, and who have no responsibility to 
any party machinery, and who, neverthe- 
less, from pure interest in public ques- 
tions, from habit of thought, and by vir- 
tue of public services, of various degrees 
of eminence, claim a hearing on public 
issues, and “have that claim allowed” 
without question. 

Why should it be insisted that Mr. 
Roosevelt must be intending to displace 
President Taft (whom he made Presi- 
dent but yesterday, with a full and inti- 
mate knowledge, of course, of his public 
views and his personal equation), because 
the ex-President, in his characteristic 
zeal for divers good causes, finding those 
causes in jeopardy, accepts, say, about 
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one in a hundred of the pressing invita- 
tions that have poured in upon him since 
his return from his outing in Africa and 
Europe, and takes advantage of these op- 
portunities to address his fellow citizens 
on the subjects nearest and dearest to his 
heart? Would he not be doing less than 
his duty if he did not? Would he not 
have subjected himself to equally well- 
founded criticism if he had maintained a 
crafty silence (as it would then surely 
have been characterized), allowing things 
to go from bad to worse, from the point 
of view of Mr. Roosevelt and his pro- 
gressive party, to the end of becoming 
the sooner and the more necessary to the 
recovery of the lost ground? 

Especially from the journals and public 
men who have won eminence as moral 
censors of our American political man- 
ners and customs does it come with a bad 
grace, to affect the shocked and scandal- 
ized tone toward Roosevelt’s unconven- 
tional course, which, however, no one 
will pretend unnecessary or superfluous. 
It should have been left for the case- 
hardened machine bosses and senatorial 
stand-patters, and attorneys for “the in- 
terests,” to call the rules of the game 
against this new and most hopeful and 
inspiring departure in our national poli- 
tics. What our public life has always 
been most dismally deficient in, where 
our political life most unfavorably con- 
trasts with the political life of Great Brit- 
ain, is in this very matter of the inde- 
pendence and individuality desirable in 
the representative and leading units of 
great parties. The “gang” rules in the 
absence of men of large enough person- 
ality, experience and ability to be recog- 
nized and potent in authoritative leader- 
ship—men who do their own thinking 
and allow no party-steering cabal or 
kitchen cabinet council to decide what 
their thought, and especially their public 
utterance, shall be! Our politics have 
been measurably losing interest -for 
thoughtful and intelligent voters, great 
as is always the need of their participa- 
tion, because of the patent insincerity and 
corrupt complaisance in convention and 
congressional action. Even the indiscre- 
tions, the blunders, the foibles, the arro- 
gance, the “platitudes,” now that they 
are coming to be believed in as sincere, 
frank and courageous, come as a refresh- 


ing, life-giving change! The finest ex- 
ample of the true gentleman statesman in 
England, the late Duke of Devonshire, 
who in his early political life was known 
as the Marquis of Hartington, was most 
famous and most dear to the British pub- 
lic for what was called (in his case) his 
“vou-be-damnedness.” The latest intima- 
tion of the horrified moral censors who 
have joined Mr. Barnes, of Albafy, in 
viewing Mr. Roosevelt as “the greatest 
danger,” etc., is that in private life he has 
become profane! These charter mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society! 
& 


Italy in America 


SOMEWHAT utopian are the schemes 
of the “Segretariato Permanente per la 
Tutela delle Donne e dei Fanciulli Ita!- 
iani all’ Estero,” the society entrusted by 
the Italian Government with the welfare 
of Italian women and children in foreign 
lands. The first step is reasonable 
enough; it is the establishment of a cen- 
tral bureau to publish the results of re- 
search and to bring about co-operation 
between all the institutions which carry 
on work in behalf of Italian immigrants 
in New York. A department of trans- 
lation and information is included here. 
The second step (we risk a bull here) 
has already been taken: it is the estab- 
lishment of a hygienic station, to instruct 
the people how to avoid disease, and to 
treat working mothers and their chil- 
dren. Such a hygienic station is in oper- 
ation under the direction of Dr. Louis 
R. Kaufman, of the Flower Hospital. 
Assistance is promised by the Board of 
Health, and by the Italian Government. 


The third part of the program is con-. 


cerned with the housing problem. The 
City and Suburban Homes Company 
offers to expend one million dollars for 
model housing accommodations, if Ital- 
ians and their friends will raise a like 
sum. The new homes will be erected in 
the less congested districts ; gymnasiums, 
reading rooms, and lecture halls are to 
supplement the accommodations of the 
tenements themselves; trade and indus- 
trial schools are contemplated; native 
masters are promised for these schools 
by the Italian Government. 

Tho we have applied to this campaign 
the adjective “utopian,” no scorn or 
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ant of sympathy dictates the applica- 
tion. It is by aiming high that men 
arrive at a reasonable degree of success ; 
imagination is as necessary a factor in 
work looking to social amelioration as it 
is in the arts. And, while checks and 
disappointments are likely to be the por- 
tion of the “Segretariato Permanente” 
no less than of any other organization 
inspired with a great ideal, we wish well 
to the New York representative of that 
association, the Contessa Lisi Cipriani, 
and hope that her enthusiasm may prove 
communicable. The Italians whom New 
York receives are by no means Black 
Handers for the most part; it is the ex- 
ceptional Italian, even the exceptional 
immigrant, who ends his career by being 
arrested as a kidnapper. And yet, while 
Italian crime has been greatly exag- 
gerated by certain observers, it is clear 
enough that the stream of immigration 
which we receive, for the most part from 
agricultural districts, flows down hill 
only too rapidly, particularly in the sec- 
ond generation. It has been suggested 
that the American schooling received by 
the youngsters is to blame for this; the 
youngsters’ heads being turned by it, so 
that they end by despising their simple- 
minded parents and preferring poolroom 
and saloon to church and tenement. Cer- 
tainly it is no less due to the circum- 
stance that almost the only situation 
where the Italian in America finds him- 
self at home—as a metropolitan day 
laborer, resident somewhere in the 
crowded tenement district—is a situa- 
tion debasing in its influences, physi- 
cally, morally and socially. Further- 
more, as a writer in the January 
Forum points: out, “the better element 
have not as yet identified themselves 
with the community.” But that the 
problem of these déracinés is more close- 
ly studied and better understood, year 
after year; that such organized endeavor 
as that of the society named is focused 
upon the sore spot; these are the en- 
couraging signs which offer hope that 
Italy may, one day, be proud of her con- 
tribution to the making of a future race. 
In the meantime, the making of that race 
is our concern. The immigrant of the 
later generation considers economic ques- 
tions almost exclusively in coming to us; 
it is for us to supply some idealism here. 


This much we can confer: they do not 
come to us blindly; they act on the ad- 
vice of rglatives already here; in cases 
where they do not plan to remain in New 
York, almost eight out of every ten have 
their railway tickets to carry them to 
their destination. If they are so business- 
like, why should not we be equally seri- 
ous? For in one sense the United States 
is, economically speaking, very decidedly 
a gainer. In a five-year period, during 
which we admitted nearly 4,000,000 im- 
migrants, principally from Italy and 
from Slavic Europe, the record showed 
that 821% per cent. of them were between 
the ages of fourteen and forty-four 
years. Eleven and a half per cent. were 
under fourteen, and only 6 per cent. 
above forty-four. Thus has the United 
States acquired a great stock of labor 
during these five years; a stock of labor 
whose cost of producing we were spared. 

Meanwhile it is well for us to remem- 
ber that one test of our civilization is and 
ought to be: What does it do with the 
immigrants who flock to the Golden 
West? 

a 
A New Appreciation of Negro 
Schools 


Ir is gratifying to note that there is a 
growing good feeling in the South on the 
part of the white people as a whole 
toward negro schools. Once there was 
what seemed to be an ineradicable preju- 
dice against them. It was with difficulty 
that a desirable site could be secured for 
the location of such an institution. Often 
it had to be secured in a roundabout way. 
Une such site was secured by a shrewd 
missionary for a “wool factory.” Once 
established, the buildings were not always 
secure, but burnings have been of not in- 
frequent report. 

But now a change has set in. The 
Roanoke Times, replying to citizens of 
Radford, Va., who objected to the estab- 
lishment of a negro school on the old site 
of St. Albans, said: 

“Experience in other parts of the State has 
shown that the negro educational institutions 
are quiet and good neighbors. In one or two 
counties they have been of vast advantage by 
bringing up the negroes all around them to 
better standards of living and better under- 
standing of their duties. The prejudice against 
negro schools is a relic of the time, now a 
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good many years gone, when a lot of North- 
ern people came down here with their heads 
full of wild fancies and grotesque notions.” 

In corroboration of this the Charlotte 
Observer says: 

“In North Carolina experience has shown 
exactly the same thing. Biddle University at 
Charlotte, Livingstone College at Salisbury, 
Shaw University at Raleigh—these, together 
with the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes at Greensboro, are as 
well governed institutions in their relation to 
the public as can be found anywhere. In fact, 
they are admirably ordered thruout. Imme- 
diate proximity to them is free from the ex- 
uberances which neighbors of institutions for 
boys or young men of the other race more or 
less good humoredly witness at times; for the 
negro schools, as our contemporary observes, 
are penetrated by an exceptional sense of re- 
sponsibility. They seek to deserve the respect 
of the white people and to exert the best possi- 
ble influence over members of their own race.” 

Not only does an industrial school like 
Tuskegee maintain good relations with 
its white neighbors, but also a school for 
higher education like Fisk, in which the 
white citizens of Nashville take special 
pride. In Atlanta, where there are six 
negro colleges, the whites had an ocular 
demonstration of the value of these col- 
leges when the riot broke out in that city 
a few years ago. From these institutions 
came those educated negro leaders who 
co-operated with leading white men in 
restoring harmony between the races. 
The educated negro is the missing link to 
the solution of the race problem in the 
South, and our Southern white brethren 
are to be congratulated most highly on 
the recognition of this vital fact. 


& 


The Western States 
have not introduced 
their novel political de- 
vices for mere show. The referendum 
is used for reference, the recall recalls, 
and the woman vote counts for some- 
thing. Mayor Gill, who has made Seat- 
tle a wide-open town for the past eleven 
months, was removed from office by a 
majority of 4,000, which is 500 more 
than the majority that elected him. 
Two months ago he took a vacation voy- 
age to Alaska, and in his absence Acting 
Mayor Wardall disclosed the existence 
of such an alliance between the political 
ring and criminal classes as is familiar to 
us in other American cities. But the peo- 
ple of Seattle had the advantage of being 
able to do something besides preach and 


The Recall of a 
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scold about it. A petition was circu- 
lated for Gill’s recall and a new election 
ordered, at which George W. Dilling, the 
candidate of the Public Welfare League, 
was elected in his place. Of the 71,000 
votes registered, 22,000 were those of 
women, and it is recognized that their 
votes caused the overthrow of the régime 
of vice. This result is to be expected in 
all cases where a definite moral issue like 
this is presented, and the politicians _of 
Seattle would probably not have attempt- 
ed such a thing if they had known that 
the women were going to be enfran- 
chised. The recall and woman suffrage 
introduce no new principles into govern- 
ment. They are merely practical appli- 
cations of our fundamental principle of 
democracy. If the people are competent 
to select a man for mayor in the first 
place they are much more competent to 
decide what sort of a mayor he is after 
they have tried him a while. And if the 
people have a right to pass on such ques- 
tions it is unjust to debar half of them 
from that right on the sole ground of sex. 


& 


Tr Certain independent Demo- 
ammany : : N 
Siew cratic newspapers in New 
York that very earnestly op- 
pose the candidacy of William F. Shee- 
han for the United States Senate are 
urging Governor Dix to join them in this 
movement. Mr. Sheehan is the candi- 
date of Charles F. Murphy, the Tam- 
many Boss, who, one of these journals 
asserted at the time, controlled the con- 
vention which nominated Mr. Dix. In- 
stead of trying to cause the withdrawal 
of Sheehan, the Governor, in frequent 
consultation with Mr. Murphy, is mak- 
ing appointments that promise to give 
Tammany a large interest in contracts 
for the expenditure of many-millions of 
dollars, and is advocating changes in ad- 
ministration that would have a similar 
effect. Among these contracts are those 
to be made under the $50,000,000 appro- 
priation for good roads. The Governor 
is told every day, in large type, that his 
course may be fatal to the Democratic 
party. One journal asks him whether 
Sheehan is worth the loss of the Presi- 
dency in 1912. Just how great Gov- 
ernor Dix’s debt to Murphy and Tam- 
many is, and how much he will pay in 
settlement of it, remain to be seen. The 















situation is one that should engage the 
attention of Democratic leaders in other 
States and at Washington. What they 
ought to know is this: this Tammany is 
not a political party, but an organized 
appetite ; that it cares little or nothing for 
the fortunes of the national Democratic 
party, but seeks, first, to gain all the pos- 
sible profits of government in the City 
of New York, and, second, to enjoy all 
the similar profits which can be found by 
means of control of the government of 
the State at Albany. It is not interested 
in Presidencies or national policies. The 
action of Democratic leaders outside of 
the State, with respect to the present sit- 
uation at Albany, should be determined 
by a conviction that such is the character 
of Tammany. Mr. Murphy and his as- 
sociates are not getting much in the city 
now, but they have reason to expect that 
they will be very successful at Albany. 
The Presidency in 1912? There would 
be nothing for them in that. 


& 


The extension of the 
suffrage never takes any 
steps backward. We 
therefore warn the masculine voters of 
those States that are now preparing to 
give the right to women that if they once 
give it they can never take it back, and 
they will never want to. By overwhelm- 
ing votes the legislatures of Kansas and 
California have voted to submit the 
amendment to their constitution and it 
is likely to be carried by the people. 
Meanwhile Michigan and Montana have, 
by their legislatures, voted in favor of the 
reform, but not by the requisite two- 
thirds majority. Slowly but surely the 
reform is moving eastward, and it is 
fated to cover the whole country. It can 
only be delayed, and its foes may be ex- 
pected to work with all desperation, for 
they are sure to be beaten in the end. 


& 


Nulla Vestigia 
Retrorsum 


Some of us are old 
Latin for Ladies enough to remember 

when it was considered 
improper for a girl to study Latin, and 
one who attempted or desired it was re- 
garded as “mannish.” Nowadays more 
girls than boys are studying Latin, and 
in some of our high schools and universi- 
ties a boy is apt to be called a “sissy” if 
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he takes the classical course. This change 
is not due to coeducation, as some have 
claimed, for France shows the same tend- 
ency, altho the schools there are strictly 
segregated. In the French lyceums (sec- 
ondary schools) for young women Latin 
has been allowed as an extra elective since 
1897, and the young women have shown 
a liking and aptitude for the study, which 
is in strong contrast with the apathy of 
the young men. It is asserted that as 
much progress is made in three years in 
the feminine schools as is made in six 
years in masculine schools of the same 
grade. Consequently efforts are being 
made to induce the Government to make 
Latin a part of the regular curriculum 
and permit women teachers to conduct 
the classes. Mlle. Bastoul, professor in 
the Lyceum of Toulouse, puts forward 
an argument that may well be considered 
by the classicists of our own country: 


“Not only would we welcome Latin, but we 
like to think that later when it shall have been 
banished from the rest of the school system by 
too exclusively practical preoccupation, it may 
find a refuge in our lyceums and academies, 
the last and inevitable asylums of a liberal and 
disinterested culture.” 


The fright of the 
British Conserva- 
tives over the pro- 
posed agreement with Canada is a manu- 
factured one and not serious. Its ex- 
travagance appears in the raving of The 
Saturday Review, which discovers in it a 
plot on our part to dismember the British 
Empire, and reduce Great Britain “to the 
rank of a Holland or a Spain.” A chal- 
lenge to the British Empire has come, it 
says; “from the most formidable of our 
rivals, the United States of America.” 
Rival! We thought we were the best of 
friends. Just the other day a high naval 
officer of ours was officially rebuked for 
telling the truth a bit too frankly to be 
agreeable to other nations. The Satur- 
day Review harks back to ancient his- 
tory, says that in the war of our Revolu- 
tion we asked Canada to join us, and 
that our purpose in reciprocity is the 
same now—to inveigle Canada. into our 
national life before Great Britain and 
Greater Britain have had time to per- 
fect their imperial federation. It is 
amusing, or would be if it did not seem 
to them so serious. The fact is that nei- 
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ther Canada nor we have anything of the 
sort in mind. Canada prefers to be by 
herself, but she wants to make conditions 
as easy as possible by way of trade, and 
so do we. Canada’s politics are con- 
trolled by her interests, not those of 
either Great Britain or the United States. 
Her main commerce would be with us, 
and we must be the best of neighbors. 
a ° 
The House of 
Enlarged Membership R e pre sentatives 
votes to increase 
its membership under the new census to 
435. The present membership is 391, 
which is quite as large as is consistent 
with good conduct of legislation. It was 
by a combination of States likely to lose 
membership if the present number of 
members were retained that the increase 
was voted. All the Southern States and 
all the Democratic members joined forces 
for the larger House. Of the forty-four 
new members this gives to the House 
only seven will come from the South. 
West Virginia, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana will gain one mem- 
ber each, and Texas will gaintwo. On 
the other side, New York will gain six, 
Pennsylvania four, California and Okla- 
homa three each, and even the Old Bay 
State is one of three Northern States to 
gain two each, and little Rhode Island 
gains one. This shows where growth 
and progress still are. 
& 


The little body of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians who stand out from union 
with the Presbyterian Church, in its 
newspaper gives a list of five particulars 
in which it is “a peculiar people.” They 
are not exactly what Paul had in mind in 
the expression. One of them is, that it 
is “the first Church that has ever com- 
mitted its foreign mission work to the 
noble and self-sacrificing women within 
its communion.” Another is that it “is 
the only Church that has ever adopted 
as its policy, a white church for a white 
man and a black church for a black 
man.” Surely that is not Pauline, if it is 
“peculiar.” 

a] 

Count Apponyi, the distinguished 
Hungarian statesman and advocate of 
peace, who is visiting this country, hesi- 
tates to say that war can be quite abo!l- 


ished, but thinks wars might be reduced 
to one in five centuries. e would not 
build navies for a war five hundred years 
hence. He says very wisely that the 
people want peace, and that it is the 
European nobles who insist on navies 
and armies. 

al . . . 

We are supported as to the justice of 
our position on the proposed service 
pension by such a letter as this received 
from one who says: 

“Tt seems to me that it is a great shame that 
thousands of well-to-do and respectable old 
soldiers who do not need pensions take the 
attitude that ‘We are entitled to all we can 
get,’ and do not speak or invite objections to 
such legislation. I served three years and five 
months and have an honorable discharge as 
first lieutenant. I have never asked for a 
pension. My service benefited me I think, 
and made me more able to take up life when I 
came back.” 

But we have received a dozen letters 
from old soldiers protesting against our 
position. 

& 

On the first page of the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education we read: 

“A new attempt will be made to set forth 
some of the main features of the American 
educational programme, and to point out some 
of the places at which there is need of im- 
provement.” 

One of those places is the “programme.” 
It should be shortened by two useless 
and deforming letters. 

& 

The United States Government pro- 
poses hereafter not to deal so leniently 
with smugglers; they must go to prison. 
It would be as well if our judges and 
governors would cease to be so lenient 
with college students guilty of rioting. 
Prison is none too good for them. 


& 

Oregon has a fair right to take from 
Maine her motto of “Dirigo.” All the 
States are getting ready to follow Ore- 
gon’s lead in the new measures, and the 
last is the assured assent of Ohio to the 
Oregon plan for the direct election of 
Senators. 


& 

During the past week the daily papers 
have given great space to a wedding. A 
Miss Gould was married to an English- 
man; but it was a matter of no import- 
ance. There are hundreds of weddings 
every day. 
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Old Age, [Insurance 


THE recent report of the failure of a 
United States Senator, advanced in 
years, to secure life insurance, has drawn 
attention to the regulations of the lead- 
ing insurance companies in this respect. 
In answer to an inquiry on our part, the 
New York Life Insurance Company re- 
plied that it had been their rule -for a 
great many years not to insure appli- 
cants over sixty-five years of age. A 
similar inquiry addressed to the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society brought a 
more extended statement, which we are 
glad to reprint herewith: 


“There are several reasons why it is appro- 
priate that life insurance companies should not 
offer to insure the lives of very old men. In 
the first place, the necessary charge is almost 
prohibitive, consequently the transaction would 
be foolish. Hence, it would not be sound 
policy for the companies to seem to recom- 
mend such injudicious transactions. In the 
second place, old men show physical deteriora- 
tion. It is almost invariably the case that they 
are what the companies call impaired risks. 
Younger men exhibiting such symptoms would 
be declined, and it is impossible for the medi- 
cal examiner to make any reasonable estimate 
as to the effects of these impairments on long- 
evity in individual cases. Finally, very old 
men have, as a rule, passed the productive pe- 
riod of their lives, and are dependent on oth- 
ers, or are living on money accumulated by 
them when they were younger. In such a 
case, death produces no financial loss, and the 
aim of life insurance is to repair such a loss. 
The situation is reversed in a case where a 
young man is supporting his family on his 
earnings, for the family will sustain a pecun- 
iary loss if he should die prematurely and these 
earnings should be cut off.” 


Most companies do not consider appli- 
cants over sixty-five years of age. The 
presumption is that a man in good health 
and prospect of life at that age would 
not desire insurance. The inference 
would, therefore, be that the applicant 
was attempting to conceal the true facts, 
to the disadvantage of the company. 
This situation merely emphasizes the de- 
sirability of taking out insurance early in 
life at a low rate, instead of waiting for 
the time when rates are prohibitive or 


when any insurance even is impossible to 


get. 
& 


THE rank of the leading fire insurance 
companies that have reported their total 


assets as of December 31, 1910, is as 
follows : 

POU PO POR cs o5.0:0 sine ceces $30,178,913 
eee a 24,363,634 
Continental, New York ........... 24,198,038 
BR WI 5 60 04s 0b0chdsdees 21,023,545 
German-American, New York .... 17,170,112 
Ins. Co. of No. America, Phila.... 16,001,411 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York ....... 13,790,298 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, New York.. 13,745,408 
ge ee ee 11,261,179 
PUACIOURE, FEBSETOTE .. occ csc cc cvcves 10,792,293 
ee i ee 9,068,142 
AMMOTUCEE, TIGRE ooo ce cccicce ccc 9,043,082 
GO IUON BONE cassie cisec acts 9,025 


WE have received from the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, of 92 Liberty 
street, New York, a memorial of ex- 
President George F. Seward, who died 
on November 28, 1910. The memorial is 
in the form of a booklet, giving a sketch 
of Mr. Seward’s life and tributes from 
his friends. The booklet is attractively 
illustrated with a photogravure frontis- 
piece and numerous other cuts. The 
company has kindly offered to mail a 
copy to any reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
who sends them a request. 

& 

In 1860 there were 47 legal reserve 
life insurance companies doing business 
in the United States, with 60,000 policies 
in force, for $180,000,000. By 1909, the 
number of active companies had in- 
creased to 200, the number of policies to 
abotit 28,000,000, and the amount of in- 
surance in force to $15,500,000,000. 

& 

Tuts has not been a profitable season 
for the plate glass insurance companies 
in the New York territory. Following 
the explosion at the Grand Central sta- 
tion, in which windows valued at $25,000 
were broken, the recent explosion of 
dynamite in the harbor is estimated to 
have destroyed $50,000 worth of glass. 
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Financial 


Colonial Trade 


TRADE advantages associated with colo- 
nial possessions, or what the Bureau of 
Statistics calls our non-contiguous terri- 
tories, should not be overlooked. Trade 
with Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska, the 
Philippines, Guam, Tutuila and the Mid- 
way Islands has been more than doubled 
in the last seven years. In the calendar 
year 1903 it amounted to $100,107,234 ; 
in I910 it was $202,494,343. The in- 
crease has been largely in favor of the 
exporter from the States. That is to 
say, while the value of merchandise 
shipped from these possessions to the 
States shows an increase of 82 per cent., 
the gain in merchandise exported to them 
has been 139 per cent. From them we 
buy tropical products mainly (altho fish, 
copper and furs must be credited to 
Alaska), including $72,000,000 worth of 
sugar, and to them we sell foodstuffs and 
a large variety of manufactures, notably 
those of cotton, iron and steel. Hawaii 
bought last year about $750,000 worth of 
automobiles, for which there was a good 
market in all the islands. 

a 


Postal Savings Banks 


DurincG the first month of their exist- 
ence, the deposits in the forty-eight ex- 
perimental postal savings banks (all of 
them in comparatively small towns) were 
about $60,000. This is highly satisfac- 
tory to the Postmaster General, who says 
he would at once establish such banks in 
500 additional cities and towns if the 
necessary appropriations were available. 
He has asked Congress for an appropri- 
ation of $1,000,000, to be available at 
once, for an extension of the system. The 
average of deposits in this first month, it 
is stated by officials of the Post Office 
Department, is larger than the corre- 
sponding average for the British system 
of postal savings depositories in 1908, 
that system’s most successful year. It 
seems to us that additional postal savings 
banks should be established without de- 
lay. Such banks are of great service to 
many persons in places where no other 
savings banks exist, and in any place they 
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are useful because they offer absolute se- 
curity. Many are willing to pay some- 
thing for this, in an interest rate consid- 
erably lower than that which prevails in 
the ordinary savings bank. All ordinary 
savings banks are not of the same qual- 
ity. There are no banks of their kind 


safer than the savings banks of the city 
of New York, but not all the people of 
the country are served by institutions of 
this high cee. 


....Gross earnings of the railroads in 
the calendar year 1910, as compiled by 
the Financial Chronicle, were $2,825,- 
246,281, or $229,500,000 more than in 
1909. No statement of net earnings has 
yet been prepared. 

.... The National Park Bank has taken 
over the business of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
bank, of New York, whose deposits were 
about $3,000,000. Wells, Fargo & Co., 
the express company, owned 920 of the 
1,000 shares of stock. The transfer is in 
accord with the express company’s pur- 
pose, shown in recent years, to retire 
from the banking business. 


....The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, of which John W. Plat- 
ten is president, has published in a hand- 
some volume of 383 pages the statements 
of all the trust companies of the United 
States, as of June 30, 1910, with names 
of officers and directors, dividend rates, 
etc. The aggregate resources of these 
trust companies are $4,610,373,111, their 
deposits amount to $3,308,287,170, their 
capital is $446,168,110, and they have 
$519,791,113 in surplus and undivided 
profits. 

.... William C. Poillon, formerly vice- 
president, who was recently elected 
president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, was born in New York in 1872 and 
graduated from the College of the City 
of New York. In 1889 he entered the 
service of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, became assistant treasurer in 1895, 
treasurer in 1901, and vice-president in 
1904. The capital of the Mercantile 
Trust Company is $2,000,000, and the 
surplus and undivided profits are over 
$7,300,000. 





